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THE SUPPOSED ISSUE BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE. 


No one can look much at the current literature of the day 
without frequently seeing something about the opposition be- 
tween religion and modern science. Sometimes this opposition, 
this combat, is merely alluded to as a well-known and obvious 
fact; sometimes it is discussed at length and its causes explain- 
ed. But, however this may be, it cannot escape notice that 
since the bias of those who treat of it, little as they know in 
‘many cases of either religion or science, is generally against the 
former, they are inclined to regard the religious party as play- 
‘ing a losing game, as getting the worst of the battle, and as 
being obliged to retreat inch by inch before its foe. While ad- 
“miring the power of religion and the great influence which it 
still holds over the minds of men, and giving it credit for great 
good which it has done in its time, they consider that its time is 
coming to an end, that the age of faith is passing away, and that 

“of reason, as they say, coming in. 

These critics do not, however, all think that the religious ele- 
ment is going to entirely depart from the world. Some may, 
indeed, cherish this hope, but even they hardly regard it as one 
to be realized except in the remote future. Nay, more, it is 
generally admitted that the cause of religion is strengthened in 
acertain way by the assaults which are made upon it, on ac- 
count of the natural forgetfulness and sinking of minor differ- 
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ences and dissensions at the approach of the common enemy. In 
this view the religious world is forming itself for the present, 
and perhaps for ever, into a more solid phalanx to resist the 
charge of its scientific assailants. 

And what is the nature of the resistance which it is going to 
make? Is it one of reason or argument? No, not in the opinion 
of the wisdom of our day. It is rather an appeal to something 
higher than argument—to something which is not only above 
reason in the minds which it possesses, but quite disconnected 
from it. The last refuge of religion is to be in those faculties 
from which it has always sprung—that is, in the imagination and 
sentiments ; and as there have always been, and probably always 
will be, imaginative:and sentimental people—people who prefer 
fancy and feeling to reason—religion will always have its adhe- 
rents; but all those who will not sacrifice reason for sentiment 
will ultimately desert it, as so many are doing now, and will join 
the camp of science, where intellect reigns supreme. 

The opposition, then, between the believer in religion and the 
unbeliever is then represented in this modern school of thought 
to be not so much in the conclusions reached as in the way of 
reaching them. The difference between the two is not so much 
one of actual tenets as of mental constitution. For this reason 
religion is commonly considered to be more congenial to the 
feminine mind, as something good and quite natural for women 
and children, who, forsooth, are incapable of anything more lofty 
and sublime. Also it finds its proper votaries in poets and 
artists; music and painting make common cause with it. But 
that a scientific man can be profoundly religious is something 
which this modern theory can hardly admit. You may be scien- 
tific or religious, either one of the two, but surely not both, 
unless you have altogether lost your mental balance and pro- 
prieties. Nowadays it is not the undevout but the devout 
astronomer who is mad. 

The prevalence of this idea becomes painfully evident when 
one who has hitherto enjoyed a reputation simply for common 
sense embraces the Catholic religion—the only one professed 
among us which is by the world in general considered as a re- 
ligion in the true sense of the name. “ What was it,” his friends 
innocently ask, “that led you to be a Catholic? Was it the 
music or the ceremonial? I always thought you did not care 
much about such things.” You see they think it must have been 
fancy or sentiment that took hold of their friend and ran away 
with him and with what reasoning powers he had. The idea 
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that logic could have entered into the process of his conversion 
does not seem once to occur to their minds. 

The view of the modern world, or at least of a great part of 
it, is, then, that the religious believer—the man, that is to say, 
who has a real creed and not a mere set of speculative opin- 
ions about religion—believes for no sound and solid reason, but 
simply because he wants to believe; because he is of a believing 
or credulous disposition, either by nature or education; because 
reasoning, with its perplexities and its failures in these matters 
in which he is so much interested, wearies and disappoints him, 
and faith is a short cut through all difficulties. Or it may be 
that he believes merely because the object of his faith seems to 
him beautiful or sublime. His act of faith, at any rate, is one 
which will not bear examination, and he does not examine it. 
He blindly takes some system which is presented to him and 
which seems to him. attractive and consoling, and bids reason 
good-by, either entirely or partially, at least in matters relating 
to it. 

This more developed notion about faith, as well as the vaguer 
one before mentioned, often comes out quite strongly and is 
expressed quite clearly to converts. ‘“ Well, then,” it is said, 
“you have made up your mind to stop thinking for yourself and 
get some one to do your thinking for you. Perhaps you are 
right. It must be a great happiness to be able to rest one’s 
weary head on the bosom of holy mother church, and to put 
down all doubts by the force of her infallible authority. I think 
sometimes that I should like to follow your example, but reason 
is too strong for me. Are you sure that you yourself can al- 
ways turn a deaf ear to its protests?” Now, this is very irritat- 
ing to one who has used his reason far more in matters of re- 
ligion than the one addressing him, and who now, having used 
it in the right direction, and obtained at last by means of it, 
aided by God's grace, solid ground to stand on and certain 
truths to work with, sees opening before him fields hitherto un- 
dreamed of for its further successful use. 

But though the convert knows that he has been true to rea- 
son, and that he has arrived at the truth by being so, he pro- 
bably fails to convince his friends of this. He is secretly re- 
garded as either cowardly or weak-minded. On the other hand, 
the unbeliever, who perhaps has never given five minutes’ se- 
rious consideration to the evidences which he knows religion 
claims, is represented as the one who is loyal to his rational 
nature ; as courageously refusing to avail himself of the consola- 
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tion and peace which he might find by sacrificing it to the re. 
quirements of some creed. He isasort of martyr to sincerity 
and truth; he takes nothing on trust, but waits till it is proved 
to his satisfaction. He and those like him are said to be 
the only thoroughly reasonable men; they are the elect of the 
human race, the leaders of civilization, the vanguard of pro- 
gress. 

The issue, then, between science and religion is made out by 
the world to be that between scientific and unscientific thought, 
between well-grounded knowledge and blind confidence, be- 
tween reason and imagination. This mistaken view is calmly 
and continually assumed to be the obviously correct one; even 
Catholics, who ought to know better, are somewhat influenced 
by it. It is, then, perhaps worth while to inquire what the true 
view of the issue is; for surely there must be one somewhere. 
There could not be so much dust raised about nothing. 

In spite, however, of this seeming probability, the fact is that 
between true religion and true science there is no issue or quar- 
rel at all. The true religion is scientific, and is no more out of 
‘harmony with any of the sciences, so far as they have been per- 
fected, than any one of them is with any other. The science ob- 
tained by faith in revelation does not contradict science arrived 
at in other legitimate ways. And not only are the results of 
faith and any other true science in accordance, but the methods 
of procedure in constructing both are similar. True religion 
rests on reason to start with, and is developed and perfected by 
it, just as is the case with other sciences. Of course the same 
cannot be said of every wild speculation which may take the 
name of religion; and it is to the scandal, so to speak, given to 
religion by the visionary theories formed by Protestants that the 
issue supposed to exist is largely due. The Catholic Church is 
supposed by many to start with arbitrary assumptions like those 
made by the sects, only to differ from them in, and to having 
some power of, maintaining these assumptions unchanged and of 
forcing them on millions of subjects, which other bodies have as 
yet failed to secure. 

First, then, in its actual results, the science obtained by faith 
is in accordance with every other true science. In far the 
greater part of it there is no danger or possibility of contradic- 
tion, for its principal subject-matter is one with which other 
sciences have no concern. Still, there are points in which they 
might be conceived as coming into collision with it. If, for 
instance, it were scientifically demonstrated that the existing 
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human race had not sprung from a common human stock, but 
that it had been gradually developed from some lower orders of 
being in different parts of the world and under different circum- 
stances, this would certainly be contrary to the plain teaching of 
Scripture and the dogmas of faith. Or if creation could be 
disproved by science—if it could be shown that matter had ex- 
isted from all eternity, and by its own necessary inherent forces 
had brought itself to its present condition—this, again, would be 
against the very first point of our creed. The enemies of faith 
and religion are of course well aware of this, and spare no pains 
to establish such conclusions as these on scientific grounds. Of . 
course, if any one believes that any such have been scientifically 
established, there is for him at once a fatal issue between religion 
and science. He must deny rational evidence, reject science 
which rests on it, and put religion on some other ground, or he 
must conclude that there is some mistake about religion, unless 
he adopts the absurd idea that two truths may contradict each 
other. But there is no need for any one to be forced to such an 
alternative, if he is willing to go behind the dicta of certain 
pseudo-scientists, who do not hesitate to state as certain what 
they merely hope to prove. If one will only examine the origi- 
nal documents on which the theory of evolution, for instance, is 
based, he will find that they are far from being sufficient to estab- 
lish it, and that even the advocates of this theory, if they have 
really studied it, are obliged frequently to confess that such is 
the case. There are monstrous gaps in the evidence, link upon 
link wanting from the chain of reasoning ; they “ venture to pre- 
dict’ that these will soon be supplied—that is all. Of course 
they are not to be blamed, if without the light of revelation, for 
trying to supply them; they have some probability in their 
favor, and other hypotheses, to which there have seemed to be 
great objections, have ultimately come out triumphant. But 
they are to be blamed for trying to give the impression that the 
verdict of nature has been already substantially rendered in their 
favor, and that the removal of the objections to their view is 
merely and simply a matter of time and labor. Their real results 
leave religion quite unharmed; it is of the highest importance 
that we should understand this; and we are very foolish if we 
allow our opponents to deceive us into exchanging the treasure 
of knowledge which we possess for an empty bubble which we 
have reason to know will burst in due time, if they will only be 
so good as to continue to play with it. They may be excusable 
for interesting themselves in it; perhaps they know no better ; 
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but we might as well listen to some one who should try to 
revive the Ptolemaic system of astronomy as to them. 

The same may be said, and we may be equally at ease, with 
regard to geology and any other natural science which may 
seem to conflict with religion. Everywhere it is not fact, as 
they would have us believe, but assumption which contradicts 
us. Facts never interfere with us, nor conclusions legitimately 
following from them; it is only jumping at conclusions which we 
have to dread and avoid, and other scientific men, though not 
possessed of our information, would act wisely by following the 
‘same course. Undue prejudice for or against any system, even a 
righteous indignation against what is imagined to be supersti- 
tion and priestcraft, is likely to be injurious to the attainment of 
truth. But perhaps it is not truth that some who claim to be 
scientific men really desire. 

To show, however, the complete harmony, or, more strictly, 
the entire absence of discordance, between the Catholic religion 
and the genuine results of scientific research would be a task 
requiring one or more volumes; and such works have already 
been written. But of course they can never be final and conclu- 
sive to their readers, unless these readers are profoundly versed 
in genuine science and able to distinguish between conjectures and 
ascertained truths ; for the simple reason that so much is advanced 
in popular scientific works of the present day as certain which 
scientific men themselves know and confess to each other is not so. 
Still, they have their value. Our present purpose, however, is not 
to write such a work, but merely to say that all the defence we 
need to make to any one who accuses us of opposing science is to 
defy any scientist to prove by legitimate argument, such as is 
admitted as thoroughly satisfactory even in the most prejudiced 
scientific circles, a single conclusion which is contradictory to 
any point whatever of the faith of Catholics. 

So much, then, for the question of results. But we have said 
that not only are the results of faith and science accordant, but 
also their methods are similar. The true religion is as tho- 
roughly reasonable in its foundations and in its entire structure 
as any of the sciences which the human intellect has formed, 
and our belief in it is as completely rational as any scientific con- 
viction. Of course this belief of ours is something more than 
reasonable, for it is aided and confirmed by a special divine gift, 
which is continually needed by those who have not the time or 
ability to investigate its reasons, and which, at least at times, is 
indispensable to every believer on account of the temptations 
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which come to obscure our minds, arising from the restraints on 
passion which religion imposes. But we will set for the present 
this gift of faith aside from the discussion; the real point is that 
our religion, considered simply in its human aspect, is a tho- 
roughly scientific system in its formation and merits rational 
credence. 

To appreciate this fully of course requires a-study of it such 
as can only in general be made by those whose lives are spe- 
cially consecrated to the work of teaching and defending it. The 
same is the case with other sciences. It is only the professional 
astronomer who knows how beautiful and perfect astronomy is. 
But if any one really wishes to see the proofs of the assertion that 
the Catholic religion is a scientific system, he has only to follow 
the same course that he would to assure himself similarly with 
regard to chemistry, optics, botany, or any other department of 
our systematized knowledge. He has only to read books in 
which our science is explained ; he can find them of all grades, 
irom the children’s catechisms up to the works of St. Thomas, 
Suarez, and the other great theologians of former times and of 
our own day. He will find, certainly, some matters still open to 
doubt, as he would in any other science; but he will find—and 
this is the mark of genuine scientific progress in all departments— 
that the field open to doubt is always diminishing, and knowledge 
alwaysadvancing. He will see—and here is another mark of true 
science—that we are not continually pulling to pieces and build- 
ing up again, like the religious bunglers who recently com- 
memorated the anniversary of their distinguished founder and 
model; that we are not ever learning and never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth, but that what is once settled thence- 
forth remains. 

And our inquirer will see that in all the immense, profound, 
and orderly system of Catholic theology—which would be the 
amazement of these modern pretenders who claim in the name of 
science a monopoly of the intellect of the world, if they knew 
anything about it—there is nothing unreasonable, nothing ab- 
surd, no part inconsistent with any other; though it is quite true 
that in the original deposit of faith, and therefore, of course, in 
the conclusions drawn from it, there are truths which cannot be 
evolved out of our own interior consciousness, which reason can- 
not obtain from itself alone. 

What, then, is the foundation, the evidence, for these truths ? 
How can it be a purely rational act to accept them? 

If any one makes this difficulty against the reasonableness of 
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religion, it can be made against all science which deals with mat- 
ters outside of our own personality as well. In the natural sci- 
ences, we may ask, does reason get along by itself? Does it not 
need facts and observations with which to start? Does it not 
want help from outside, and that not merely to begin with, but 
even continually ? 

It will be urged that natural science only asks us to trust the 
evidence of our own senses. But that is not true. A scientific 
man does not, in point of fact, construct his theories or arrive at 
his results by means of observations which he himself alone has 
made. He rightly considers that this is by no means necessary ; 
that the data furnished by other trustworthy observers may be 
taken and used with as much confidence as if we had personally 
obtained them by our own labor. The orbit of a comet may be 
calculated as well by one who has never seen it as by one who 
has; one may compute the mechanical equivalent of heat or the 
atomic weights of the chemical elements without ever having 
touched a piece of apparatus or made a single experiment. It 
has often happened that great reasoners in science have had little 
experience in, and little aptitude for, observation. 

Natural science, then, rests on testimony, and does not violate 
the laws of reason by doing so. We have an equal right to 
claim as much for religion. It may be said that you can repeat 
the experiments and observations of science if you please, and 
satisfy yourself of their accuracy by your own senses, so as not 
to depend on the testimony of others. It is true that this can be 
done in many cases, though not always; but the real point is not 
whether it can be done, but whether each scientist requires that 
it shall be done by himself before he gives in his adhesion to the 
resulting conclusions; and to this there can be but one answer. 

We have, then, a right to rest religion on testimony, if we can 
find any strong enough for its base. Now, what is the testimony 
which we use, in these matters beyond the natural powers, inac- 
cessible to the natural senses of mankind ? 

It must be, of course, that of some one who stands in some 
way above the level to which man’s natural faculties raise him; 
either by belonging to a higher order of being, or, if a man like 
ourselves, by being exalted for a time into a state in which he 
can see and give evidence about what is to our ordinary senses 
the invisible and unknowable. In other words, God himself, or 
an angel, or a prophet, or the equivalent of one of these two, 
must be the author, for us, of anything that can be properly called 
religion ; must testify to us the otherwise unattainable truths 
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that go to make it up. For religion is not a theory about what 
may be, but a science about what is; it must have its facts to 
rest on, and these can only be furnished by testimony of this 
kind. 

If there be such testimony in existence, it, and it only, is the 
necessary and sufficient basis of a religious creed; if there be 
not, there is no basis for a creed, and no sensible man will try to 
construct one. 

Is there, then, any testimony or evidence of this sort to be 
had? The question is purely one of fact; there is no fancy or 
sentiment about it. It is simply an important scientific inquiry 
which is proposed to us—namely, “Is there any information to 
be had about certain matters which the bodily senses and natu- 
ral sagacity of man fail to get at?” It is just the same as if we 
should ask: “Is there any way of getting information about 
what is on the other side of the moon? Can anybody tell us any- 
thing about it?” If inhabitants should ever be discovered on 
this side of our satellite, and we could communicate with them, 
no doubt we should request them to show us a map of the other 
side; and photographs of this map would be received gladly 
by all the learned societies, and considered as a most valuable ac- 
quisition to science. 

As, however, there is no probability of such an event as this, 
the geography—or selenography—of the other side of the moon 
is not a practical department of scientific inquiry. But there are 
other matters, equally beyond the reach of our senses, about 
which a wide-spread impression prevails that information has 
been communicated tous. With regard to these, then—that is to 
say, the matters with which religion is concerned—the question 
is a practical and sensible one. 

Furthermore, these matters are of such vast importance that 
the faintest rumor of information concerning them would be 
better worth examining than any of the most certain facts with 
which other sciences are concerned. 

Now, those men who are religious in the true sense of the 
word are simply those who have determined to pursue this 
supremely important branch of scientific research ; to find out if 
this very desirable evidence, on which it is necessarily based, 
exists, and, if so, to determine exactly what it is; then to put it 
together into a shape which shall make it useful to us; to make 
a system of it, in short, just as meteorology, for instance, is now 
being formed as far as possible into a system. If there be a 
future life, as no one can deny there may be, and if eternal dan- 
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gers threaten us in it which may by our present action be 
avoided—and this also all must admit as possible—the science 
regarding it must be considered as entitled to take rank, to say 
the very least, with that which enables us to avoid a cyclone at 
sea. 

The Catholic Church claims to be in possession of evidence 
sufficient to form such a system, and to ‘have such a system actu- 
ally formed. But she does not wish that we should accept the 
evidence or swallow the system blindly ; she does not wish that 
we should put our reason to death, or even to sleep. She courts 
the fullest examination, both of her teaching and of her evidence 
for it. She wishes that we should learn from her, just as 
chemists, botanists, zodlogists, wish that we should learn from 
them. Neither she nor they wish that we should observe or 
reason wildly and to no purpose; but neither do she or they wish 
us to dispense with reason. Use your reason, but use it reason- 
ably ; that is the demand of all true scientific teachers to their 
pupils. 

With regard to the nature and satisfactory character of the 
supernatural testimony which forms the basis of the Catholic 
system, the testimony of the great Founder of Christianity, whom 
the world, unwilling though it may be, has always been obliged 
to acknowledge as its central and greatest figure, it would be 
out of place to speak here. Out of place, for to discuss the evi- 
dences of his claims to teach, to discuss his miracles and espe- 
cially his resurrection from the dead, which are the seals of his 
authority, is a work far exceeding the scope of magazine articles. 
The same is to be said regarding the powers and claims of his 
apostles, and of the church which he established. Such discus- 
sions are easily to be found ; if any one is at a loss how to get at 
them, let him see a clergyman, just as he would see an astro- 
nomer if he wanted the evidence of the Copernican system. 
Every truly scientific man delights to give the proofs of his 
science ; the priest is no exception to the rule. There is nota 
single point in the whole edifice of Catholic faith which we do 
not undertake to rest on the rock of reasonable evidence to begin 
with, and to support by corroborative proofs through all these 
eighteen centuries. 

If it is thought that our evidence is insufficient or our 
methods not strictly scientific, let these faults be shown; but let 
it not be falsely alleged that we are opposed to the principles of 
science, when we claim to follow them closely. Our principle is 
not wrong, unless that of the historian and that of the court of 
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justice isso. The only point open to attack is our manner of 
applying it; if a fault can be found there we have a right to 
know what it is. Truth and fairness always pay better in the 
long run in every quarrel, however much of a deceiver you may 
think your opponent to be. 

But, in point of fact, in this case the quarrel is all on one side. 
We have no complaint against scientific men truly so called, 
though many of them are, from ignorance or prejudice, opposed 
to us. We honor their labors, and, as far as more important 
duties will permit, we join with them in their investigations. 
The church encourages scientific pursuits; she rejoices in the 
search for, and in the attainment of, truth, though it be of an 
inferior order to her own, for she knows that no truth can ever 
contradict any other one. We open our ears and eyes and minds 
to all evidence on any subject, and from whatever quarter it may 
come. The observation of natural phenomena, the unbiassed use 
of them for the formation of science, are most excellent and legiti- 
mate and have our heartiest sympathy; and we have a strong 
interest in all their real results. 

But when we claim that there are truths which we have dis- 
covered by a process just as legitimate as that of the scientists, 
and quite similar to it, we find them shutting their ears to rea- 
son, and refusing to admit evidence. We are met by a cry of 
“Superstition! Fancy! Weak-mindedness! Religion, indeed! 
An excellent thing for children and sentimental women, but none 
of it for us, if you please. We believe what is made plain to 
our senses and reason, and nothing else.’ What they really 
mean is: “ We believe what we choose to believe.” 

If any one will look at the subject dispassionately he will see 
that the influence of fancy and imagination, and of blind and un- 
reasoning prepossession, really exists in this matter, and is the 
cause of the apparent issue between religion and science at the 
present day; but that the imagination and blind confidence are 
on the side of the scientists, not on ours. It is not fancy to 
adhere to solidly-established conclusions, carefully drawn from 
thoroughly-sifted evidence, which the objections of eighteen cen- 
turies have failed to weaken or explain away ; but it is the height 
of blind confidence to assume, merely because one hates religion 
and wishes to destroy it, that every crude theory which would, 
if established, be contrary to it must necessarily be true. And 
that is really the animus of the pseudo-scientists of this age, who 
disgrace the fair and glorious name of the profession to which 
they belong. They want to prove that man sprang from a mon- 
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key or developed from an oyster; and so they consider it 
proved. They are like the half-fledged geometricians we occa- 
sionally meet with, who, having determined, either from igno- 
rance or arrogance, that the ratio of the circumference of a circle 
to its diameter is still wrapped in mystery, attempt a solution of 
the problem de novo; but it is to be feared that there is more 
malice than ignorance in most of them. 

But if there are some who, like most of the circle-squarers, are 
really ignorant of the solidity of the fortress which they are 
attempting to assail, we have only to wait patiently and hope 
that some happy fortune may lead them to take a look at it, to 
listen to reason, and to desist from their foolish undertaking. 
We can only lament that intellects capable of something better 
should have been led into such unprofitable paths, and to try, if 
only for the more rapid advance of. the science which we honor, 
to persuade others not to follow their example. 

The issue, then, between the Catholic religion and science, as 
far as there is any at the present time, can be simply stated ina 
very few words. It is the issue between a true science well 
formed and thoroughly elaborated through many centuries, and 
certain theories put forward, indeed, by scientific men, but with a 
confidence which is strangely in contrast with their usual delib- 
eration and caution. It is they, and not we, who believe because 
they wish to believe ; it is they, and not we, who sacrifice reason 
to imagination. For our part, let us cling to reason and never 
lose sight of it, for without fidelity to it error is unavoidable, 
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THE TRUE BEATRICE CENCI. * 


IN the Barberini Palace at Rome hangs the famous original 
of that picture which, in print or color, is familiar to all the 
world. The story of Beatrice Cenci is still of such absorbing 
and tragical interest that while a few artists and amateurs may 
linger to study the portraits of Raphael Sanzio and the For- 
narina which hang in that gallery, the crowd is always to be 
found before the picture of this too celebrated patrician—a crowd 
as full of sympathy to-day as nearly three centuries ago on the 
day of her execution before the Castle of St. Angelo. 

Since her death Beatrice has not lacked advocates to urge 
her innocence and to charge injustice upon the sentence which 
condemned her. Both poet and painter have been inspired by 
her tragic death, and they have endeavored to place the double 
crown of virginity and martyrdom on the brow of the ikustri- 
ous patrician. But the natural result of idealizing this heroine 
has been the shameful calumniation of the great pontiff who at 
that time ruled Rome and the world, and the accusation that 
the treasury coveted the immense wealth of the Cenci family. 
Nearly three centuries have passed, and the truth of this matter 
would be still to discover were it not for Signor A. Bertolotti, 
who in 1879 published the second edition of his studies of Fran- 
cesco Cenci and his family. This book is a collection of irre- 
futable documents which, when they are analyzed with the skill 
of an archivist, are more than sufficient to convince the most 
incredulous and to place this tragic history on its true basis. 

The practical, one might almost say the materialistic, mind 
of the historical writers of to-day has led toa search through a 
mass of unpublished and hitherto private documents. Signor 
Bertolotti, by his untiring examination of the archives of the 
Apostolic Chamber, the Treasury, the criminal courts, and the 
Roman Notary’s Office, and by patient investigation of the pri- 
vate correspondence of embassy attachés of that period—in fact, 
of everything bearing on the subject—has been able to give us 
the true history of the Cenci. In defending the truth he. be- 
comes, without intending it, the defender of the papal govern- 
ment; for he proves not only that Beatrice was guilty and that 


* By Bertolotti, Archivist in Rome, From the French of Abbé Ferina published in the 
Journal de Rome, 
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she deserved her punishment, but that Clement VIII. showed 
the greatest possible kindness towards her. 


Francesco Cenci, son of Beatrice Arias and Cristoforo Cenci, 
was born in 1549. His father left him immense wealth, accu- 
mulated in the most fraudulent and illegal manner during his 
management of the general treasury of the Apostolic Chamber. 
Francesco had, besides this, inherited the great fortune of two of 
his uncles, so that he thus became one of the wealthiest men of 
his time. Very precocious by nature, he was emancipated in 
1561, at the age of twelve, a few days only after the death of his 
father. Besides inheriting the riches he inherited all the vices 
also of his father, and, as he fell under the bad example which 
had surrounded him from the cradle, avarice, lust, and anger 
were constantly a part of his life. Yet he was not quite so bad 
as the worshippers of his daughter would fain make him to have 
been. Cenci's vices and eccentricities have been exaggerated 
solely to exonerate her from the crime which brought her to the 
scaffold. While young he attracted attention by some scan- 
dalous adventures, and his mother, therefore, decided to have 
him marry. October 24, 1563, he espoused Ersilia Santa Croce. 
It was not long before he had trouble with the tribunals. To 
prevent all dispute of his inheritance he paid, in the very year 
of his father’s death, thirty thousand crowns to different public 
offices that had been held by his father, among others three thou- 
sand eight hundred to the chapter of St. Peter, which had most 
reason to complain of his father’s misconduct. Later, under the 
reign of Sixtus V., for the same reason he had to make another 
sacrifice of twenty-five thousand crowns. These figures give us 
of the present day but a feeble idea of the colossal wealth of the 
Cenci. Francesco was licentious, quarrelsome, and hot-tempered. 
These qualities, the last particularly, cost him many lawsuits and 
consequently many fines and even imprisonments. In 1567 an 
action for assault and battery opens the series of judicial troubles. 
He was then eighteen. Though found guilty, the lesson was of 
no use to him. Other prosecutions follow, to be settled by 
further imprisonment, fine, and banishment. Later on he reap- 
pears before the courts for frequent offences against public 
morals. He again escapes, but only by paying a fine of one 
hundred thousand crowns. His debaucheries cost him dear, and 
at the moment when death surprised him he had not yet paid 
the debt which he had contracted to raise the amount of this 
last fine. But under the brief pontificates of Urban VII., Gre- 
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gory XIV., and Innocent IX., believing his personal liberty and 
his fortune to be more secure, he gave himself up toa career of 
libertinism and disorder, only to undergo another period of 
judicial prosecution. 

Still, although corrupt and violent, he was neither the unna- 
tural father nor the impious impenitent he has been represented 
to have been. Ina will made in 1586 he declares his wish to be 
buried in the church of San Tomaso a Cenci, over which his 
family exercised a right of patronage. In this will Baron Cenci 
shows himself to have some piety and much attachment to his 
family, with the exception of his son Giacopo, who had alienat- 
ed his father’s affections by his unnatural conduct. He left many 
legacies for the endowment of hospitals and poor young girls, 
which does not indicate that incurable perversity which has been 
attributed to him.. As a husband he had no contest with the 
courts. The accusation of having poisoned his wife, like many 
other accusations, had no foundation. We havea right even to 
believe that these accusations were not made until after his 
death ; for if these reports had circulated during his life, doubt- 
less the public treasury, which had compelled him to pay very 
dearly for assaults on his vassals and creditors, would have given 
them some attention. It may be said that as long as his wife 
Ersilia lived the opulent baron was under some restraint. Her 
salutary influence over her family was considerable, and her death, 
which happened in 1584, after twenty-one years of marriage, was 
sincerely mourned by her husband. She bore him twelve chil- 
dren, seven of whom lived. Their names in order were Giacopo, 
Cristoforo, Rocca, Antonina, Beatrice, Bernardo, and Paolo. 

After losing his wife Baron Cenci remained a widower nine 
years, and it is during this period that the greatest disorders 
were manifested in his family. Giacopo, his eldest son, had re- 
ceived his entire confidence, but he abused it in many ways, 
marrying against the baron’s will a woman of inferior position 
and of no fortune, and soon contracting debts which his father 
was obliged to pay. His father persecuting him, he appeals to 
the pope for protection. In revenge the baron disinherits him 
“from just and reasonable motives which compel such action.” 
Giacopo retorts by a plot to kill his father. He is denounced to 
the latter, who becomes convinced of the truth of the charge. 
Dragged before the tribunals, he is acquitted through the testi- 
mony of his brothers and of other false witnesses. But the baron, 
who knew the perversity of his son, remains no less convinced 
of his guilt. His fears and his presentiments decide him to re- 
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move as far as possible from his son, to quit Rome and to go to 
the castle of Rocca di Petrella, in the Abruzzi. - 

Cristoforo was sent in company with his brother Rocca to the 
University of Padua, but a series of scandalous and outrageous 
adventures obliged them to return to Rome before the comple- 
tion of their studies. At Rome their conduct was no wiser. 
After many prosecutions they both perished in duels. 

Bernardo, scarcely thirteen years old, testified against his 
father in some scandalous suit. In the judgment which followed 
the murder of his father, Bernardo’s lawyers, to save him, repre. 
sented him as imbecile. But he was far from being so, if we 
may judge from the letters which he afterward wrote from the 
prison of Civita Vecchia. 

As to Paolo, the last son of this sad family, he was always ill, 
and died when fourteen, between the time of his father’s death 
and the imprisonment of his family. Antonina, the oldest of the 
Cenci daughters, was the only one who had not to appear before 
the tribunals, and who inherited the virtues of her mother. She 
married in 1595 a Signor Savelli, and died before her father, 
without children. 

We now come to Beatrice. She is the one of all the mem- 
bers of this wretched family who excites the most interest, on 
account of her misfortunes and of the imaginary halo with which 
popular tradition has crowned her. The truth in regard to this 
parricidal heroine has been so distorted that it has ended in 
making her an angel of beauty, innocence, and candor, a martyr, 
a young girl clothed with every virtue, above all very rich, and 
a victim of the injustice and rapacity of the venerable octoge- 
narian who then filled the office of Vicar of Him who pardoned 
his executioners, It is important to be very accurate as to the 
date of Beatrice’s birth. The archives of the basilica of San 
Lorenzo in Damaso show that she was born the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1577. This date is of value in proving once more how 
much the legend has been embellished. One understands this by 
the care which certain historians, De Angelis among others, 
have taken to remove all dates from the story. She mounted the 
scaffold the 1oth of September, 1599. She was, therefore, twenty- 
one when her father died, and twenty-two when her head fell 
under the axe of the executioner. We are some way from the 
fifteen and sixteen years of the legend! We need not infer that 
Beatrice was less dazzlingly beautiful than represented because, 
notwithstanding her dowry of twenty thousand crowns, she did 
not marry. Family motives and the unsociable nature of her 
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father might have had their effect, but the rest of the story will 
give us another reason more than sufficient in itself. 

Such, then, was the family of the Baron Cenci. Nine years a 
widower, he afterward married Lucrezia Petroni, whose weak 
character gave her little influence in so lawless a family. This 
second marriage, increasing years, and the conviction of his 
attempted assassination by his eldest son contributed to sober 
this once too ardent spirit and to influence him to a change of 
life. The patrician, looking about him, examining each one of his 
children in turn, sees what? The most sordid vices invading his 
domestic hearth, and his financial affairs in total confusion. This 
old man, whom they paint as a monster incapable of all feeling, 
began to fear and tremble for the future. Energetically, but too 
late, he undertook thorough reformation in his family. The 
strict surveillance he soon attempted to exercise over every 
member was naturally resented by his children, unaccustomed to 
any discipline ; but resistance only increased his determination, 
and, seeing his life menaced at Rome and the turbulent living of 
a capital unfavorable to his plans, he announced to his family 
their departure for the country, for the castle of Rocca di 
Petrella. Forthwith he, his wife Lucrezia, and the three chil- 
dren, Bernardo, Paolo, and Beatrice, depart for the country. 

The children, deciding very quickly on their course, had 
formed this conspiracy before starting: A dozen bandits were 
posted in the forests which surrounded the castle, who were to 
fall on the baron on his arrival, carry him off, and hold him as 
hostage till his ransom should arrive. Feigning inability to raise 
the sum exacted, the children were to allow the moment fixed for 
its payment to pass and thus oblige the bandits to put their 
prisoner to death. But the baron was prudent: scouts had pre- 
ceded him and discovered the bandits. For all this, he did not 
renounce his enterprise, and, when all danger was over, started 
again for Rocca. It is probable that he already had well-founded 
suspicions of his daughter, for after this he never would partake 
of any food without her first tasting it. 

Of the four children who remained to the baron, Paolo alone 
appears to have taken no part in the parricide. As we have 
seen, he died before the imprisonment of his brothers, his sister, 
and his stepmother. Of the others, Giacopo, the eldest, who 
remained at Rome, and Bernardo, who, escaped »+ith Paolo from 
Rocca di Petrella, had taken refuge near their brother, were 
implicated in the murder of their father. 

But Beatrice appears as the heroine of this horrible tragedy. . 
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It is she who, by her emissaries, finds assassins to undertake the 
business ; it is she who introduces by night, through underground 
passages of the castle, the wretches to murder her father; it is 
she who, aided by her stepmother, Lucrezia, cunningly adminis- 
ters to the victim a powerful opiate; it is she who, while Fran- 
cesco Cenci sleeps the sleep of the drugged, introduces the 
assassins into his chamber. Even they recoil in presence of 
this sleeping victim. Beatrice, this timid young girl, by threat 
and invective succeeds in quelling their fear and shame, and 
forces them to consummate the crime rather than see herself use 
the sword which she brandishes over the head of her father. 
The crime accomplished, the two murderers flee, leaving to the 
two new Eumenides the task of finishing their work. Then— 
horrible thing!—the young girl and her mother seize this still 
bleeding body by the feet, drag it through chambers and corri- 
dors to a window opening on the garden, and hurl it on to an 
enormous elder-tree, on the branches of which the corpse lies 
hanging till the following morning. This was the night of Sep- 
tember 8, 1598. 

Some weeks after we find the whole family at Rome again, 
shut up in their apartments, shrouded in mourning, and affecting 
the profoundest grief for the blow that had fallen on them. 

But human-justice was not slow in discovering the secret of 
Baron Cenci’s death. The report of his death soon reached 
Naples, for Rocca di Petrella was on Neapolitan territory. An 
inquest was ordered, at the close of which all the baron’s ser- 
vants, vassals, and tenants were carried in chains to Naples. 
The body of Francesco Cenci was exhumed, his violent death 
proved, and the crime denounced at the court of Rome. How- 
ever, in spite of special effort at Rome, months elapsed before the 
Cenci family was arrested. In the meantime Olympio and 
Marzio, Beatrice’s two assassins, paid dearly for their criminal 
complicity. The first was basely assassinated, that his secret 
might be buried with him; the second fell into the hands of the 
Neapolitan police, who sought him as the instigator of some 
notorious robbery. His confessions attracted the attention of the 
judges. There was no longer any doubt concerning the murder 
at Rocca di Petrella, and it was on the strength of these revela- 
tions that the guilty were arrested. 

The prosecution proceeded with wise moderation. They had 
recourse, it is true, to torture to compel the accused to confess 
their crime. This has been made a great reproach to the papal 
government. But it must be remembered that at that epoch, 
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though less at Rome than elsewhere, many of the customs of the 
dark ages were still in full force. Besides, other depositions 
and athousand other proofs established the falseness of the prison- 
ers’ defence. Beatrice even longer than the others persisted 
in denying everything. According to De Angelis, a chronicler 
of that period, she never would have acknowledged her guilt. 
The chronicler goes further and accuses the prosecution of 
availing themselves of the secrets of the murderer Olympio’s 
confession, and “ this against all rights, against a constitution of 
Paul III., against the dignity of the sacrament.” And it was to 
such means that Pope Clement VIII., at the end of his resources, 
must resort! Truly, calumny could not be more audacious. 

Asking pardon of Signor Felice Venosta, who has not 
scrupled to publish three editions of the De Angelis memoirs, 
these memoirs are simply a tissue of falsehood and calumny. 
And why? Because De Angelis was the advocate of the Cenci; 
and, further, he was the friend and business agent of another 
branch of the Cenci family, who, interested in its honor, brought 
odium on justice justly severe to their relatives, by circulating 
those false reports to which we owe the imaginary Beatrice 
of the legend—the victim of the brutality and violence of her 
father and of the avarice of a pope. 


All the accused had made their confessions, with the excep- 
tion of Beatrice, who, in spite of torture, persisted in absolute 
denial. Neither menaces nor prayers could move her. . At last 
her mother approached the rope by which she was suspended, 
and which tore the flesh from her wrists and dislocated the bones 
of her arms. Her persuasions prove more effectual. 

“My poor child,” says she, “let us not be uselessly tortured. 
The sin was committed ; nothing remains but to do penance to 
save our souls and to accept with courage the death we de- 
serve.” “ Death is nothing,” replied Beatrice, casting a look of 
ineffable disdain on her mother. “I would have submitted to 
sthat without flinching, were not the honor of my house involved ; 
but, since you all combine against me, I surrender.” Then turn- 
ing toward the tribunal, “ Have me unbound, and submit me to 
another examination.” 

Her admissions were full, and agreed perfectly with the con- 
fessions of her accomplices, the depositions of witnesses, and the 
proofs and accusations of the prosecution. The result was the 
crushing, horrible truth. Never was parricide perpetrated un- 
der more atrocious circumstances. Five months passed. before 
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advocates could be found to defend the accused, but all legal 
formalities were scrupulously adhered to. The defence was 
confided to three of the best Roman lawyers, among them the 
distinguished Farinacci. He alone has transmitted to us the un. 
garbled report of the case. All the advocates were enthusi- 
astic in their cause and left nothing undone to secure the ac- 
quittal of their clients. To justify the daughter nothing was too 
horrible to impute to the baron, her father. According to them 
the father wished to become the corrupter of his own children, 
and Beatrice, to save her honor and virtue, was obliged to im- 
brue her hands in the blood of her father. 

We have reached the point of departure from the legend. 
De Angelis, who calls himself one of the advocates in this suit— 
although it does not appear that he was so—takes good care to 
conceal the testimony, in order to leave a free field for his pre- 
tended chronicle. Suppressing all that would contradict his as- 
sertions, and determining at any price to gain his cause before 
less enlightened judges, De Angelis says of his memoir: “ This 
history is the only true one of the Cenci parricide; the love of 
truth, the honor of the Cenci, have forced me to write for pos- 
terity only.” This is comprehensible; for if this memoir had 
appeared in that famous day, doubtless Mgr. Tavenni, the gov- 
ernor of Rome, would have sent De Angelis, although so well 
informed, to investigate the dungeons of the Castle of St. Angelo. 
According to De Angelis there is no doubt of the baron’s bru- 
tality. Holding nothing sacred, he hesitated at nothing which 
could gratify his infamous passions. The rigorous seclusion to 
which he subjects his daughter Beatrice, and his harsh treatment 
of her, have no other end. This proceeding was not without pre- 
cedent. His daughter Antonina, De Angelis says—and many 
others have repeated it after him—an object of the same perse- 
cutions, had succeeded in forwarding to Pope Clement VIII. a 
petition in which she did not spare her father. His Holiness 
took her under his protection and married her to a Roman gen- 
tleman named Savelli, after obliging her father to furnish her 
a dower of twenty thousand crowns. 

Without dwelling on the absurdity of this assertion, and the 
contradiction involved between the condescension and the ra- 
pacity of the same pontiff, let us say that this is only a very 
harmless illusion. The registrar Savelli, whom Signor Bertolotti 
cites, shows us that the marriage was brought about in a very 
different manner; that the deliberations which preceded, and 
the letters which were exchanged, prove the consent of the hus- 
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band, and, above all, of the baron, her father. And this is why 
Beatrice, seeing the success of her sister’s venture, would have 
imitated it, but was prevented by her father, whose vigilance was 
redoubled at the suspicion of a second revolt. Another self. 
styled historian of the Cenci, although more conscientious, Dal 
Bono (Naples, 1864), would claim to be still better informed. Ac- 
cording to him Beatrice succeeds in eluding the surveillance of 
the baron, and forwards a petition to the Holy Father; but this 
petition was lost in some one of the various offices through which 
it has to pass; this is why, doubtless, no trace of it has ever been 
found! What is most singular is that neither De Angelis nor 
Dal Bono has placed it, as they have so many other documents, 
in the appendix of their books as proof of their assertions. 

But the document has never been found, and is still to find. 
Let us even admit the fact and the document. How happened 
it, then, that on the denunciation by the two daughters of the in- 
famous proposals of their father the matter should have stopped 
there? How was it that the public treasury, whose eyes were 
always open to the slightest vagaries of the baron, and who 
always made him pay dearly for his fancies and his libertinism, 
did not avail itself of the terrible accusation at least to with- 
draw the children from the paternal authority? It is because at 
this period the accusation had never been made; it is because 
the inventive imagination of Farinacci even did not dream of this 
ignoble expedient to save his client from the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

Another point which the advocates of Beatrice have been 
very careful to feign ignorance of, and which would have ruined 
all their pleading, is that this sweet and heroic Beatrice had 
given most damaging testimony concerning her own innocence 
and purity. Once her obstinate silence was overcome, the de- 
fiant bearing which had held in check all insidious questions of 
her judges yielded to a wise resignation. She confessed every- 
thing. Her depositions and those of her domestics at the castle 
of'Rocca di Petrella rent the veil of mystery which concealed 
her infamous relations with Olympio Calvetti, the murderer of 
her father. These depositions give us the clue to the whole 
tragedy. This Olympio Calvetti, at one time intendant of Rocca 
di Petrella, was driven away by the baron on account of tlie too 
familiar relations existing between him and his daughter Beatrice. 
Unfortunately the separation was too late, and Beatrice gladly 
submitted to a seclusion, enforced by her father, which enabled 
her at the same time to conceal from the public the too evident 
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proofs of her weakness. Such was the heroic virtue of a young 
girl who, to shield herself, did not fear to imbrue her hands in the 
blood of her father. A remnant of modesty prevented further 
disclosures. But her will, and, above all, a last codicil dictated 
in extremis, which was not to be opened till some time after her 
death, will give us the great and terrible secret of her life. Here 
is an extract from this testament : 


“Item, 1 leave to Catharine de Sanctis, widow, who lives at present 
near one dame Margaret Sarocchi, three hundred crowns, which are to be 
invested in an annuity and devoted to the sort of charity I have indi- 
cated.” 


Beatrice had already slept thirty-five years under the marbles 
of San Pietro in Montorio when the fiscal procurator of that 
venerable church, Giulio Lanciono, goes to the notary Colonna, 
tells him that he is informed of the existence of a codicil made 
by Beatrice Cenci September 8, 1599, three days before her exe- 
cution, and that the codicil ought to be found among his deeds. 
The paper was found, and, after the necessary formalities, the 
triple seal broken. Then we read: 

“, .. I leave by title of legacy, or any other better title, to the dame 
Marguerite Sarocchi-Birago five hundred crowns, asking her prayers for 
the repose of my soul; but she will enjoy only the income of this sum, with- 
out power to alienate the capital, which the said dame, dying, shall deliver 
to Catharine de Sanctis, or other persons designated by the said Dame de 
Sanctis, with the obligations specified hereafter.” 


We grasp the great secret: 


“TI leave by the same deed to the dame Catharine de Sanctis, who lives 

at present near the dame Marguerite Sarocchi, five hundred crowns, with 
the obligation of placing it at interest for the education of the poor child 
of whom I have spoken confidentially to her; and as long as this child 
lives she shall be held responsible for its maintenance by the help of this 
income, etc... .” 
Here we have, in all her sad reality, the immaculate idol on 
whom poets, historians, novelists have wasted their admiration, 
artists their inspirations; whom they have saluted as virgin, mar- 
tyr, angel of beauty and innocence, and whom they have per- 
sonified under the name of the Angel of Parricide. This is the 
heroine, meriting so much of her country, to whom in 1879 they 
wished to raise a monument at the Capitol! 

Beatrice has slept the sleep of pardon for three centuries, but 
the halo which has surrounded her so long was acquired at the 
expense of the dignity and honor of the Sovereign Pontiff who, 
from motives of justice alone, signed her death-warrant. This is 
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why the learned archivist who has published these documents ~ 
may justly congratulate himself on having corrected a page of 
history. Moreover, the penitence, tears, and last prayer of Bea- 
trice on the scaffold touch our hearts and awaken our sympa- 
thies. 

Her advocates pleaded her cause with energy, soliciting and 
obtaining an audience of the pope, hoping to gain, if not their 
cause, at least a pardon. Cardinal Baronius, who was the al- 
most inseparable companion of this pope, in some lines on this 
lugubrious history shows us the struggle which took place in the 
mind of the aged pontiff between his sense of duty and love of 
mercy. The tribunal had already pronounced sentence, but the 
pope still temporizes, in the hope that some way of escape may 
offer itself to the guilty. He listens four long hours to the plead- 
ing. Hesitation gives courage to the defenders of such a cause. 
The struggle still goes on in the heart of this pope, so constantly 
misrepresented, so daringly styled “indementissime,” till, one 
after another, reports of further crimes reach his ears. This 
great soul, whose portrait Baronius has drawn with such ineffa- 
ble tenderness, this old man sinking under the burden of years, 
broken with continual infirmities, finds himself confronted with a 
terrible duty imposed upon him as pope and king. After tidings 
of a fratricide committed, during the imprisonment of the Cenci, 
in a patrician family of the city, the governor of Rome received 
from Civita Vecchia the further intelligence of a murder of a sexa- 
genarian in her bed by her own son. This matricide was in a 
family related to the Cenci, which, strange to say, neither De An- 
gelis, Guerazzi, nor other commentators have noticed. In face 
of such atrocities clemency could be only weakness, and pardon 
give a blow to family security. The spirit of the age, inimical to 
the papacy, would not have failed to declare that the Cenci had 
once more bought the popes and their judges. An example, then, 
was necessary to avenge public morality and to intimidate from 
further crime. Clement VIII. must give this example, and he 
gives it. His Holiness summons the governor of Rome and 
says to him: “I place in your hands the cause of the Cenci, that 
you may execute prompt and sure justice.” 

The next day Clement VIII. visited Santa Maria degli An- 
geli to consecrate the Cardinal Peter Stams, Bishop of Olni. 
Every ene could see in his noble countenance, pale and careworn, 
marks of the struggle he had been through. By an extraordi- 
nary grace, a thing unheard of, in the Roman courts at least, the 
tribunal revised the sentence. It was unanimously approved. 
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Giacopo, Lucrezia, and Beatrice were condemned to death; Ber. 
nardo to the galleys for life, and to be carried on the car with his 
accomplices to the usual place of execution, in order to be pre- 
sent at their death. All their wealth was confiscated. Never 
was sentence more just. But Clement VIII. found a way to 
soften this sentence. He allowed all the condemned to make 
their wills and thus to dispose of their share of the paternal 
estate. The privilege was embraced by all. News spread very 
quickly in the city, and the excitement was intense. The 11th of 
September was the day fixed for the execution. On this day 
from early dawn an immense crowd filled the streets and avenues 
leading to the Castle of St. Angelo, and the roofs of the surround. 
ing buildings were covered with spectators. The funeral cars 
which bore the condemned with difficulty made their way. 

The last moments of Beatrice were most touching. She rose, 
dried her eyes, and pronounced with firm and full voice her last 
prayer: 

“O Christ, my Master! thou callest me, and I flee to thee with all my 
heart. Do not refuse me thy forgiveness for the great sin that I have com-, 
mitted. Since thou, innocent, didst suffer so many torments, and even an 
ignominious death, why should I, a sinner, hesitate to throw myself into 
the arms of death, and a too easy death when my sins are remembered? I 
am about to depart with a firm hope of going to dwell near thee in thy 
paradise, or at least in a place of purification and deliverance.” 


Cardinal Baronius relates that on the day of the execution of 
Beatrice, her mother and brother, Pope Clement left Rome. 
Three discharges of cannon announced to him the moment these 
three heads were about to fall under the sword of justice. The 
condemned knew that at this moment the pontiff would raise his 
hand and bestow on them the apostolic indulgence for the dying. 
This act of paternal charity accomplished, the “ hard-hearted and 
cruel” Clement VIII. fell senseless in the arms of the prelates of 
his court. 

Beatrice, according to her worshippers, must lose the last 
vestige of innocence remaining to her. She must die in impeni- 
tence, blasphemy and execration on her lips. ‘“ Pope Aldobran- 
dini, . . . when thou also shalt appear in the presence of God, 
mayest thou find that pity which, always cruel, thou hast never 
shown to others! .. . You shall say to Clement VIII. and my 
judges that I await them on high in heaven.” These words are 
found in the Rivista Contemporanea of 1855, in a drama called the 
history of Adcide Olcari. The cruelty of Clement VIII. could 
not have been pushed further, according to Henri Beyle, who, 
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under the pseudonym of Stendahl, published at Paris in 1855 his 
Chroniques et Nouvelles. 


“The pope,” he dares to write, “knowing Beatrice to have been unjust- 
ly condemned, and fearing for the salvation of her soul should she die un- 
resigned, sent her his benediction in artzculo mortis just as the cannon of 
St. Angelo had indicated the moment of execution. Hence the delay at 
this cruel moment which the chronicler alludes to.” 


The Crimes Célebres say something better still: 


“To render this expiation more meritorious Clement VIII. withheld his 
benediction five minutes while his victims’ heads lay on the block awaiting 
the stroke.” 


These words would imply that the pope watched the execution 
from the windows of the Vatican, while in fact, leaving his palace 
of the Quirinal at a very early hour, he had celebrated the Holy 
Sacrifice at St. John Lateran and then gone to the Campagna. 
None of the detractors of the papacy in this sad question had 
ever in their hands a single document possessing accuracy or any 
intrinsic value. A chronicle, asserted to be contemporary, found 
in the library of the Minerva, but which the learned archivist who 
has thrown so much light on this matter attributes to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, seems to have been not only the 
foundation of most of the tragedies and histories written on this 
subject, but the source whence De Angelis, Stendahl, and others 
have drawn their inspirations. To popular tradition—always to 
be suspected when transmitted in furtherance of private interests 
—to endless poems, and to the hiding and burying of documents 
too compromising may be attributed most of the calumnies with 
which the histories of the Cenci abound. But we shall see that 
in course of time the legend acquired a political character. This 
may explain some of the statements of the historian Muratori and 
of the encyclopzdist Moroni, who certainly cannot be suspected 
of unfriendliness to the papacy, and who have merely narrated 
the unnatural acts as they received them. According to the first 
*the sentence was horrible—the more horrible that it was arbitrary 
and pronounced by the head of the church. Then, his heart 
relenting a little at the severity of the words which the deeds he 
supposed proved obliged him to use, he adds, to acquit his con- 
science: “ This history is full of mystery ; who will ever be able 
to draw the sinister veil that envelops it?” Further on he 
says: “Who knows but at some time those we now believe 
guilty will be proved innocent?” 
The truth had already found valiant defenders before Signor 
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Bertolotti, especially in Mgr. Philippi Scolari, who published a 
book and two pamphlets against Guerazzi. But, for want of 
sufficient documents to confound the calumnies of his adversary, 
principally those relative to the accusations of avarice and cupid- 
ity launched against Clement VIII., he contents himself with 
denying the confiscation, and cites from the jurisconsults of his 
time in aid of his thesis. For the rest, had he obtained the most 
irrefutable documents, he would have no better convinced his 
adversary, who was intrenched, not behind the truth, but behind 
the political end he meant to attain at any price. His last word 
was always a new insult, a new calumny, directed toward the 
papacy. He was not ashamed to write these words: “ Now I 
have asserted, and I maintain, that these massacres were com- 
mitted by Ippolito Aldobrandini, Roman pontiff, to satisfy his 
frightful lust for the wealth of others; he was a thief and an 
assassin, and I prove it!” This is why, one day, in fear lest 
the truth should convict him and his hand waver in writing these 
pages quivering with hate of the papacy, he refuses the generous 
offer made by the notary Venuti of documents on the Cenci con- 
tained in his archives, saying that those he already had were 
sufficient. It is precisely in the archives of this notary that 
Signor Bertolotti discovers the documents which prove the false- 
ness of these calumnies. 

But no matter; a great end is to be gained, and to accomplish 
this it is necessary to throw contempt on the papacy, to root it 
out, to tear from the heart of Italy this sore which has done it 
so much harm, in order to give place to the revolution which 
must regenerate the people, enslaved and crushed under the rule 
of the popes. Others had made this attempt before, but their 
stories lacked spirit and color, above all reality. Guerazzi, with 
his Tuscan tongue, ardent imagination, implacable hate, and 
“sense of duty,” is a good patriot, who knows how to give a 
political aspect to a historical legend. To overthrow and ex- 
terminate a government and an institution under the patronage 
of which, he says, are committed all imaginable abominations, 
the romancer, impelled by political hate and too weak to struggle 
in face of the truth, like other detractors of the papacy has re- 
course to that most vile and shameful weapon, calumny. 

Now that the Italian brothers are within the walls of Rome 
and have attained their end, it would seem that the political 
legend of Beatrice Cenci and the historical romance of Gue- 
razzi had served their purpose. But if it be difficult to certain 
writers to be fair on account of preconceived ideas, it is harder 
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still to take away from a people a tradition, even innocent, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, and maintained by the 
press; it is next to impossible to do away with a legend quick- 
ened and nourished by political hate. The great patriot Gue- 
razzi, hoping to restore the memory of this beautiful innocent, 
proposed and composed an inscription to be placed ona com- 
memorative marble at the Capitol in honor of this celebrated 
sinner. But happily the Italian youth of to-day are no longer 
that of 1848. Years pass and literary tastes change, and this 
book of Guerazzi’s has no other attraction now than that of 
typographical illustration. Yet though time has done justice to 
the book, the legend still remains. 

The imprisonment of the Cenci was far from being so rigor- 
ous as represented. Under the present régime of liberty one can 
hardly conceive that it could have been allowed to criminals of 
this sort to have their servants and domestics about them and 
their table served from without, as was permitted to the Cenci. 
Many honest people would be content with such arrangements. 

The government has very little interest in these revelations, 
and woe to him who makes them! Truth is a crime when used 
in the service of the papacy. After the publication of his books 
on Benvenuto Cellini, and Francesco Cenci and his family, 
Signor Bertolotti, archivist of the Italian government, was trans- 
ferred from Rome to Mantua. Several journals, in rather severe 
terms, have accused the government of taking vengeance on Ber- 
tolotti for the impartiality with which he has published docu- 
ments favorable to the popes by placing this conscientious lover 
of the truth where it will be impossible for him to continue his 
researches. 

Certainly our thanks are due Signor Bertolotti, who has sacri- 
ficed his own interests in giving to the public documents which 
must establish beyond question in the minds of the candid and 
truth-seeking the guilt of the Cenci and the merciful justice of 
Pope Clement VIII. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


WE hear a great deal on the burning questions of the day. 
Numerous are they, indeed, and worthy of serious thought. 
Among them stands pre-eminently the school question; again, 
there is divorce, and then the matter of mixed marriages. In 
every way are these great questions propounded, sifted, dis- 
cussed. Hardly a magazine or periodical of any kind which has 
not an article on some one of these leading topics. It is rarely, 
however, that from Catholic sources we hear a word on the 
“negro problem.” We seem to ignore it, as though it were 
possible to do so. An occasional glimmer, however, like the 
stray streaks of sunlight through a London fog, inspires a hope 
that “Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands to God.” In 
a recent number of the Catholic Universe the worthy bishop of 
Cleveland, zealous for every good work, called upon priests and 
nuns to devote themselves to the colored as well as the Indian 
missions. This step on the part of one of the suffragan bishops 
tallies with the encouragement of the Provincial Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, which also in its pastoral told the clergy and laity of the 
great field round about their doors ready for the harvest and 
awaiting the coming of workmen. In THE CATHOLIC WORLD of 
June last was a long article, a plea for the colored race, which 
showed how the church, and she alone, can fully answer the 
wants of the freedmen. The Josephite Fathers in Baltimore are 
issuing a small quarterly paper with the purpose of spreading 
a knowledge of the colored mission. In the last place we put 
the most important, the appeal of the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in behalf of the colored race’s salvation. It is a 
meagre list. 

Can the great church of the United States afford to ignore 
the negro problem? That is a serious question. Certainly, 
when we remember that this people are of the same stock as 
ourselves, children with us of a common father on earth—Adam— 
as also of a common Creator in heaven, we must be alive to their 
earthly needs or else repudiate our common manhood. We 
must also be alive to their spiritual needs or relinquish our claim 
of being Christians. God is the common creator of all men, but 
is not the common father ofall men. He, however, freely offers 
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this privilege of divine filiation to all men through the grace of 
his only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ. Christ became man and died 
for all mankind of every tongue and tribe, people and nation, 
under the sun. This is what Christianity means. For the Afri- 
can race as well as for us Christ became man and ascended the 
tree of the cross; the same sacraments apply the Most Precious 
Blood to their souls as to ours; they enjoy as good a right to be 
members of Christ’s mystical body as we. Holy church has 
adorned with the aureole the children of this despised race, as 
she has those of the favored. It is scarcely fifty years since 
Gregory XVI. beatified Blessed Martin of Porres, a colored lay 
brother of the Dominican Order and a nativeof Peru. To-day in 
her college in Rome are seen the black sons of Adam as well as 
the white. No doubt, then, abstracting from any consideration 
of the country’s well-being, the colored man has a claim and a 
right on the church’s care and attention. The Second Council 
of Baltimore tells us: 

“Since it is the duty of pastors to care for the whole flock entrusted to 
them, in a special way should they watch over those who either are ex- 
posed to greater danger, or, possessing less virtue, can with more difficulty 
resist the wiles of Satan. For ‘we that are stronger ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak,’ and, as far as in us lies, to extend the blessing of 
redemption to all, for whom Christ shed his blood.” 


The council declares that it freely accepts the tenor of the in- 
struction from the Propaganda on this point. That great centre 
of missionary enterprise was then in accord with its customary 
instructions. In the Monita ad Missionarios, printed under its 
authority, the missionaries are told to follow the steps of their 
divine Master in attending to the sheep of the fold before look- 
ing after those beyond it. Now, the sheep are of many hues 
and sizes, and “ubi lex non distinguit nec nos debemus distin- 
guere.” According to this, indeed, a Catholic colored man has 
a greater claim upon us than a Protestant white, inasmuch as 
the former is of the fold, while the latter is not. The professedly 
Catholic among the colored people are very few, perhaps one 
hundred thousand, while the apostates are plentiful. It is still 
within the memory of living men when the easterly portion of 
Baltimore, known as Fell’s Point, had an entirely Catholic colored 
population. The same is said of “French Town” in St. Louis, 
where there are many colored people. A resident of New 
Orleans during thirty-eight years told the writer that there Pro- 
testantism was almost unknown among the colored, free or slaves, 
until after the late war. And it is not so many years since the 
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Methodists ventured among the colored in some parts of the 
lower counties of Maryland. We have been losing ground 
among the emancipated, owing in great measure to the lack of 
priests, who would instruct and look after these unfortunate 
Catholics. The political status of the old masters, seemingly as 
a matter of course, had a great deal to do with the backsliding. 
The newly freed, in their necessarily confined notions, identified 
the masters’ religion with their political views. Now, as Ca- 
tholic slaves as a rule had Catholic masters, who were all of one 
shade of opinion upon public questions, we need not wonder 
that the untutored and ignorant children of Cham united the 
church with the political enemy, neglecting, or, what is worse, 
forsaking the one while hating the other. It is a known fact that 
the schools built by the Freedman’s Bureau passed over into 
the hands of the Methodists, who turned them nearly all into 
places for their religious worship. A Jesuit father of long ex- 
perience among the colored told the writer that into some of 
these so-called Christian churches Catholic colored men were 
brought, and there made to take an oath never to return to the 
old faith. Surely such wandering sheep should excite our pity. 
When the divine Master was enlightening his apostles on the 
nature of their calling he showed them the value of a soul in 
the parable of the lost sheep, for which the shepherd, leaving the 
ninety-and-nine, sought till he found. No particular sheep was 
specified; no shade nor age nor sex was excluded. Any and 
every lost sheep, then, demands the apostolic solicitude. Truly, 
indeed, the wandering Catholics, so frail yet so neglected, among 
the colored, may well be eagerly sought out and returned to the 
bosom of their holy mother, that “there may be joy before the 
angels of God.” There is no doubt—there can be no doubt— 
but that as Christ’s redeemed the colored race have a right to 
our labors. There can be no justification for bringing within 
the hallowed precincts of holy faith the petty prejudices and 
dislikes nurtured in the human breast. Because men despise the 
negro is rather a reason why the church should embrace him, 
in this resembling her crucified Founder, as well as in her own 
sorrowing. life, persecuted and hated as she is by the sons of men. 
There are antipathies between the Irish and English, the Ger- 
mans and Dutch, the Austrians and Italians, but in no way do 
these ill feelings militate against either of the opponents being 
spiritually cared for. Why, then, should the black skin of some 
Christians be a bar against them to even the essential provisions 
of salvation ? 
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There are, besides our common humanity and the common 
purpose of Christianity, other grounds upon which the church 
in the United States cannot wisely afford to ignore the colored 
race. Let us look at the future of the African in our country. 
There is no gainsaying the utter seriousness of this question: 
Will the colored people be a benefit to the land? Or will they 
be a curse, like those nations who were left in the Land of Pro- 
mise to be a continual thorn in the side of Israel? Years ago 
we were being constantly told that, like the Indian, the negro 
would die out; but the last census has given a startling contra- 
diction to this would-be prophecy. Dying out? Why, the rate 
of increase among them is surprisingly greater than among the 
whites : thirty-five per cent. in their favor as against twenty-nine 
per cent. for the others. Without great risk of error we may 
allow nine per cent. of the increase among the whites to immi- 
gration; we thus have the unusually strange figures that in ten 
years the whites have increased twenty per cent., while the 
freedmen foot up thirty-five per cent. Remember there is no 
colored immigration. Cast now a glance at the old Southern 
States. In 1880 their population was twelve million whites and 
six million blacks, who almost altogether live in the South. 
Thus the whites are to the blacks as two to one, while the rate 
of increase is thirty-five blacks to twenty whites, or as seven to 
four. It becomes now but a matter of figures to say when the 
former will outnumber the latter in the “ Sunny South.” 

The following table from the Popular Science Monthly for Feb- 
ruary, 1883, is here apropos : 


“The white population, increasing at the rate of twenty per cent. every 
ten years, or two per cent. per annum, doubles itself every thirty-five years. 
The blacks, increasing at the rate of thirty-five per cent. every ten years, 
or three and a half per cent. per annum, doubles itself every twenty years. 
Hence we find: 


Southern Whites'in 1880...0.000.. ccc cee esescocce 12,000,000. 

“s e SNE eh Se bio pihae SeesE eS 24,000,000, 

e " . © GOs «os ceed ened ae shes ies see 6 48,000,000. 
Blacks in Southern States in 1880................4- 6,000,000 

‘ “s MO IOs oso 3 Si va balsas 12,000,000 

” EGHDs 6c civ ctieasesesiens 24,000,000 

. . GO EIO S005 sie 0:0. 6 5-10 90 0 o'0 48,000,000 


Within seventy years the colored will at least equal in num- 
bers the whites in the South. In regard to this result the only 
disturbing element seems to be immigration, of which, at pre- 
sent, scarcely any is taking a southerly direction. Nor is there 
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much likelihood of many immigrants crossing the Potomac or 
the Ohio. The Southern climate, with its low malarial region, is 
not attractive, while not less so is the problem of its ebony chil- 
dren’s tenacious possession. Besides, the tide of immigration 
sooner or later must lessen, if not cease entirely. Let us pause 
and reflect. 

The part of our country which in some seventy years will be 
at least half-full of colored people is included in the dioceses of 
the Southern States, in number about twenty, in clergy scanty, 
and in resources deficient ; for during the past twenty years the 
chastening hand has laid heavily upon them. 

Nearly, then, the whole of the provinces of Baltimore and 
New Orleans, with a large part of the provinces of Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, will be affected by this inevitable result. What practi- 
cally can it mean for them and their dioceses? An increase of 
congregations, or a decrease? More Catholics, or less? A nu- 
merous clergy, ora scanty? Means of support, or hardships? 
.With this future rivalry in population is connected the well-evi- 
denced fact that the two races will never amalgamate. A writer 
in the New York Sun, under the nom de plume “Ogelthorpe,” 
showed that the mulattoes are but eight per cent. of the whole 
colored race, which percentage, we think, will decrease as the 
family and social life develop among them. 

See, on the other hand, how soon the foreign elements mix 
up with and disappear amid the population. Immigrants from 
Europe lose their nationalities on obtaining their naturalization 
papers, and in a generation or so become as purely American as 
the rest of the country’s inhabitants. They mingle freely in the 
various walks of life; their standing, their progress, their every- 
thing among us, depend on the individual. In all grades of 
American life, then, we see descendants of many races; in the 
political arena, at the counting-desk, in the rostrum, in social 
life—in short, everywhere it is the same. German, Irish, En- 
glish, Scotch, French names, and those of other nationalities, ap- 
pear in every stratum of society in all of the many phases of 
American life. But the negro will never disappear in this way. 
The leaven will never reach him—he will not amalgamate. 
Hence if he advance it will be as an independent element. We 
shall thus have the two races advancing side by side. Under 
the same government, particularly under one built up on popu- 
lar elections, such parallel tracks of two entirely distinct races 
cannot produce healthy results—nay, are too apt to end in dis- 
turbance. The fear of this may be the real reason, though pre- 
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judice is the apparent, why the whites everywhere endeavor to 
confine the colored to hard labor, keeping them for ever hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The trades asa rule are denied 
them. In ante-bellum days, over most of the South, the slaves 
were the mechanics ; to-day, wherever possible, colored trades- 
men are scouted. No trades-union will receive them. Now, 
this silent, passive, and steady resolve to keep them within a 
certain groove cannot but tend to, and be provocative of, evil. 
Such a course will always be remembered. 

They are striving hard, however, to drink deeper of the well 
of knowledge. In 1880 there were one hundred and sixty-nine 
colored youths in seventy-nine Northern colleges, of whom not 
even one was a Catholic, and over fourteen thousand in higher 
schools of their own, from the normal to the school of medicine 
and theology—“ rari natantes in gurgite vasto.” 

The tendency, moreover, among them is to acquire land. 
Trained from their earliest years to the workings of the planta- 
tion or farm, inured to labor, and familiar with hardships, what 
wonder is it if the land is gradually slipping from the hands of 
the old masters or their children and passing into the hands of 
the quondam slaves or their offspring? In North Carolina, 
for instance, the colored people own a vast amount of land. 
There, at the State fair of 1882, a colored planter secured the 
prize of five tons of guano for the best cotton. In that State the 
colored actually have their own fair, at which are seen the lead- 
ing citizens, irrespective of color. In South Carolina the same 
changing of hands is noticed. The leading newspaper of Charles- 
ton, so the writer was told by very responsible authority, sent a 
reporter to examine the land records in the offices of the various 
counties which make up South Carolina. His report on the 
amount of land owned by colored men caused a great consternation 
among the Palmetto chivalry. In Georgia, according to the wri- 
ter of the Negro Race in America, the colored people in 1879 own- 
ed 541,199 acres of land—an increase over 1878 of 39,309 acres. 
The value of this land was $1,548,758—an increase over the pre- 
vious year’s value of $57,523. Besides the land they owned in 
horses, hogs, etc., $1,704,230, and in city and town property 
$1,094,435. These sums, with some others, such as household 
goods and the like, make an aggregate value of over five mil- 
lions, upon which the tax was over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And this is but one State. Considering the drawbacks 
under which the colored race have been laboring, such results 
are marvellous. In Florida some of the largest orange groves 
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belong to colored men. The plantation of Jefferson Davis, ex. 
tending for miles along the Mississippi, belongs to a colored 
family named Montgomery. 

Many believe that the South will eventually be the property 
of its former slaves. The way in which they are acquiring land, 
the tenacity with which they hold on to it, their industry, and 
the steadily increasing knowledge of how to save, all point to the 
same conclusion: that the lands of the masters are fast becoming 
the property of the slaves. Such is, in human language, the 
bitter irony of fate; but, as a Christian would say it, such the pro- 
vidence of God, who pulleth down the mighty and exalteth the 
humble. 

Returning now to the queries just propounded, who will 
deny that their solution will depend in great measure on the 
state, in worldly as well as in spiritual matters, of the colored 
race? Who can confidently claim that our clergy, in the future 
as in the past, will have before them in the churches of the South 
the white face ; that the ebony countenance will not be darkening 
the doors in seeking admission? Or, if it presents not itself, who 
will say there will be a congregation at all? Now, it is claimed 
by Catholic writers that the preservation of our country will be 
mainly the work of the church. It is even conceded by many 
ministers and thinking men that she will be a mighty power on 
the side of order; for, they admit, she is resolutely upholding the 
bulwarks of society in denouncing divorce, in insisting on the 
moral training of the young, and in holding the right course in 
other vital matters. Do not all these questions affect the colored 
race? Is, then, holy church in her labors to ignore one race 
among our citizens? Where will the six millions of to-day be, 
in their fruitful and numerous offspring, amid the struggle to 
preserve the country—aliens to, or children of, the church? 

Weare used to hearing the power of the colored race belittled, 
but millions of human beings cannot be passed over so lightly. 
Sooner or later they will make themselves felt. They already 
did so during the period of reconstruction by voting into office 
men of their own race. This need be no wonder, for it is mere 
race-instinct. “What,” asks the writer in the Popular Sctence 
Monthly already quoted, “will the upshot be when the blacks 
numerically will so far exceed the whites as to overcome the 
vantage that the superior wealth and intelligence of the latter 
now give them? .. . Whatever civic capability the blacks may 
have, it is now in germ; whatever governing aptitude the race 
may possess, it is at present dormant. In the history of nations 
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it has nowhere as yet been exhibited.” To keep this race on the 
side of order will require a mighty conservative force—no less, 
truly, than the church. She is claimed, indeed, as the essen- 
tial preserver of all men; if so, then of the colored people 
specially. 

The pulpit in the Methodist and Baptist churches is too often 
a mere organ to advocate the cause of the political party at 
present in power. Only a few days ago was a minister sum- 
moned before the authorized committee of his congregation on 
the charge of advocating the election of a certain candidate to 
the mayoralty of Baltimore. It is dreadful to think whither 
shouting and immersing will lead these,unfortunate followers of 
the modern vagaries of Protestantism. 

But, alas! too, so many among them are of no religion. Ina 
work called Our Brother in Black, written by a Methodist minis- 
ter, the communicants of the Methodist and Baptist churches 
among the colored are put at a little over one million three hun- 
dred thousand. A communicant, the writer was told by a friend 
who inquired for him from a Methodist clergyman, is usually 
one who has reached the use of reason. We are not going below 
the mark, we presume, in allowing as many children under seven 
as human beings beyond that age. Assuming this, we have the 
communicants and non-communicants among these two sects in 
numbers somewhat more than two million six hundred thou- 
sand. To these figures add the few hundred thousand colored 
Catholics, Episcopalians, and members of various sects besides, 
we have the number of Christians among them less than three 
millions. Or, to look at it in another way, over three millions of 
the colored race have no religion. What this means for them 
fancy may paint; the more so as the popular means of pro- 
gress held up to them are so baneful—wealth and education, in 
their popular meaning. They are taught that with wealth and 
such education as pleases the admirer of secularism their ad- 
vancement and upward march are certain. To stake a race’s or 
a‘nation’s progress on its wealth is a blunder. It is giving the 
lie to all history. Temporal prosperity only led the Israelites 
into idolatry. When in easy circumstances they forgot the God 
of Abraham. When Rome, mistress of the world, became under 
the Czsars wealthy and magnificent, then began her decline. 
The same was seen in the monasteries of old. Amidst wealth 
they became lax and the nurseries of many abuses and endless 
scandals. Since the late war, which seems to have allowed 
among us a free course to an unholy thirst and greed for gain, 
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there is a great danger in our own land of a downward move. 
ment. Public and private morality stands too seldom at a high 
mark. No; wealth was never intended as the sign of true pro- 
gress, otherwise the life of the Saviour, our divine Model, 
would be a deception, and the Jews to whom his life was a scan- 
dal, and the gentiles to whom it seemed foolishness, would be 
correct in their judgments against him. 

Knowledge, indeed, is a true means to advance. But the 
public-school system is not a healthy propagator of it; for, aiming 
only at secular education—being, in intent, godless—this system 
is defective. Yet the public schools reach not all colored children. 
From the statistics of edycation for 1879 we learn that the entire 
colored school population is over one million six hundred thou- 
sand, of whom but a trifle less than seven hundred thousand are 
enrolled—that is, hardly forty-two per cent. This isa great num- 
ber for the newly emancipated. Besides the public schools, the 
attendance in other places of instruction, from the university, so- 
called, to the A B C primary, foots up the entire number attend- 
ing school to a trifle over seven hundred thousand. Nearly one 
million colored children never crossed the threshold of the 
school-room. Such neglect is worthy of the greatest censure, 
while we venture not to place it at any one’s doors. Among 
whites there is also much negligence in sending children to 
school. But there are many other influences working on these 
little ones: the traditions of decency remaining with the parents, 
the frown of the well-behaved, some semblance of religion, and 
such like checks—these protect in some measure unfortunate 
white children. But among the colored little ones we shall look 
in vain for such helps. The race have started fresh from slavery 
with very much to unlearn and nearly everything going to make 
up a Christian nation to learn. Their unfortunate children, 
growing up without knowledge of any kind, will be poor shifts 
for their race to depend upon. They will be of no benefit. Will 
they not rather be a dangerous element—dangerous not only in 
injuring their own and bringing them into contempt, but spe- 
cially in menacing the well-being of society? The true means 
of elevating the colored people is the same as will advance the 
whites—the influence and power of the Catholic Church. For 
she, by her priests and nuns, her churches and schools, her or- 
phanages and hospitals, her asylums of all kinds, and her care in 
life and respect in death, will answer fully the wants of the 
bodies and souls of her colored children. In her bosom alone 
will they find elevation, dignity, and perfect joy. Where are the 
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priests, the nuns, the churches, the schools, the many other 
institutions? 

On the score, then, of our common humanity, in the interests 
of divine truth, and in behalf of patriotism, our contention has 
been, and our conclusion is, that we cannot afford to neglect our 
colored brethren. 





THE YOUTH OF PEDRO DE RIBADENEYRA. 


WHEN Cardinal Alexander Farnese returned to Rome in the 
year 1539 from his mission of condolence to Charles V. on the 
death of the Empress Isabella, he brought with him a young 
Spanish page. The boy had first attracted his attention in the 
palace of the papal legate at Toledo, where, led by curiosity to 
see so great a celebrity, he had joined himself to the pages of the 
household in hopes of being able to offer some dish to the illus- 
trious envoy of the pope. Alexander was struck with the frank, 
bold bearing of the youth, with his quick, vivacious look and 
speech, and he charged the legate to obtain the consent of his 
mother to his departure for Rome. This boy was Pedro de Riba- 
deneyra, the only son of Pedro Gonzalez-Cedillo and Catarina 
Villalobos. His mother was a woman of more than ordinary 
virtue and piety. His father died when young Pedro seemed 
most in need of him to direct the conflicting elements which began 
early to struggle for mastery in his character. But Catarina was 
equal to the difficult task which lay before her. Descended from 
an ancient and noble race, she had inherited from her ancestors a 
no mean share of that generous-hearted chivalry which entered so 
largely into the fervor of Spanish piety of her times. Already the 
mother of three daughters, she had promised, if a son should be 
born to her, that she would dedicate him to the service of the 
altar and the Blessed Mother of God. Mindful of her vow as 
soon as Pedro saw the light, all her thoughts were bent on 
making the first dawnings of his intelligence familiar with images 
of devotion; and the holy names were the first he was taught 
to lisp. Later on his education was confided to two professors 
known for their virtue and learning, and no pains were spared 
to foster in him the sentiments which Catarina had undertaken 
to inculcate. Naturally impetuous and passionate, he threw him- 
self with ardor into his studies, and these were still unfinished 
when Cardinal Farnese arrived at Toledo. Pedro was then in 
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his thirteenth year. Catarina was little moved by the prospect 
of advancement and honors for her son; she had not promised 
him to the world, but to God, and all her ambition lay in the 
accomplishment of that vow. 

But in Rome the desire to become a priest might be kindled 
in him; he would be surrounded by ecclesiastics and by every 
‘object likely to appeal to the boy’s quick sympathies, and she 
resolved to make the sacrifice of separating herself from him. 
Pedro, on his part, was little occupied with grave thoughts. 
Adventures, the novelties of a strange country, pleasures as yet 
only dreamed of, wonderful pageants succeeding each other in 
great variety, all enchanted his imagination and softened to him, 
as was natural, the parting with his mother. To him the future 
was a garden of delights, while the mother’s faith looked beyond 
the glowing sky-line and discerned the stern, sad way of the 
cross. That path alone she coveted for Pedro. 

The novel and strange sights of the journey were suc- 
ceeded by all the splendor with which the splendor-loving Far- 
nesi were able to surround themselves in Rome. The luxury 
and magnificence of Pedro’s new life surpassed even his dreams. 
The cardinal’s house might have been a royal palace, and the 
members of his household the courtiers of a great king, so care. 
ful was Alexander of the dignity of his position, so mindful of 
his illustrious birth and his near relationship to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. All that surrounded him must bear the impress of his 
own greatness. Thus his pages were carefully instructed in 
letters, in the arts of fencing and dancing, and in every accom- 
plishment that should distinguish them among their fellows and 
contribute to the brilliancy of the entertainments which attracted — 
the great Roman nobles, foreigners, and the princes of the church 
to his palace. 

A boy of Ribadeneyra’s temperament could scarcely pass un- 
scathed through such a fiery ordeal as this. He became proud 
and petulant and somewhat quarrelsome. The boldness which 
had at first pleased the cardinal began to look like arrogance, 
but he was still too great a favorite to be reprimanded for even 
the following unprecedented piece of coolness. On Candlemas 
day in the year 1540 Paul III. was, according to custom, distri- 
buting blessed candles to the cardinals and their suites assembled 
in his private chapel. All advanced respectfully to receive their 
candles and to kiss the feet of the Vicar of Christ. When 
Pedro’s turn came he walked up to the altar all unabashed, with 
head erect, took his candle, and kissed the pope’s hands. Paul 
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III. seems to have been more amused than displeased at the 
boy’s independent conduct, and asked who and what he was. 
On another occasion he was the cause of a disturbance which 
might have been fatal to his brilliant prospects had he not been 
treated with almost unexampled indulgence by all. During a 
magnificent and sumptuous entertainment given by the pope to 
the members of the Farnese family Ribadeneyra was in attend- 
ance on the cardinal, his master. But, not wholly absorbed in his 
capacity of torch-bearer, he found time to look about him and 
take offence at what he considered the insolence of another page, 
a Spaniard like himself, who, by his mien, appeared to express 
contempt for Cardinal Alexander and his attendant. With one 
bound Pedro sprang forward, dealt a sounding blow, and upset 
his lighted torch on the offender’s head. <A scene of confusion 
and tumult ensued that turned the festivities into a broil which 
not even the respect due to the presence of the pope was able 
to quell. But these and other indiscretions of a like kind were 
allowed to pass without any serious reprimand, and if Pedro’s 
faults went unpunished they also unfortunately remained un- 
corrected. 

Soon he began to be impatient of even the wide limits allowed 
him—he would have no limits at all to his independence. He 
longed for something that should outshine the court of his almost 
royal master with all its lustre, and when he had been about 
fifteen months in Rome he began to cast about for means to 
satisfy this craving. 

At that time the city of Rome was emerging from a period of 
fiery trial. It had been visited by judgment after judgment; a 
prey to foreign soldiery, it had been sacked, its churches dese- 
crated and spoiled, its public buildings defaced, its inhabitants 
outraged and murdered. All this and more had come upon it 
for its innumerable sins. There had been a time in which, 
according to the words of a Catholic historian, “it seemed as if 
our Lord had been asleep in Peter’s boat.” But Savonarola had 

enounced, and not in vain, the sins perpetrated in high places, 
covering with a hideous slime the fair face of the divine Spouse. 
From Florence the crusade had gone out; the denunciations of 
the pulpit were followed by the public burning of profane books, 
statues, and pictures, and the purifying fires there lighted were. 
not long in kindling the like at Rome. Paul III. was essentially 
a reforming pope, and, although heresy had begun to lift up its 
head and walk abroad in the noonday as it had never flourished 
before, the church, containing within herself the principle of life, 
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was rising like a phoenix from the ashes of her humiliation. If 
heresy had produced a Luther and a Calvin, the Catholic Church 
was the nursing-mother of greater than these, and the so-called 
Reformers were to be no match for the gentle St. Philip Neri, the 
apostle of Rome, for St. Ignatius of Loyola and his valiant com- 
pany. Inthe year 1540 St. Ignatius was in Rome awaiting the 
canonical erection of his order by the pope. Pedro Ortiz, a 
native of Toledo, to whom the saint had given the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, had become his devoted disciple, and having been charged 
by his sovereign to represent the cause of the unfortunate Queen 
Catherine, wife of Henry VIII., at the papal court, was there 
when Ribadeneyra arrived with Cardinal Farnese. To him Cata- 
rina Villalobos had recommended her boy, and when Ortiz was 
about to leave the Eternal City he took care, in his solicitude 
for Ribadeneyra’s welfare, to charge another to watch over him 
in his place. That other was St. Ignatius himself. But Pedro 
was not disposed to listen to wise counsels, and perhaps was not 
sorry to be rid of Ortiz. The house where St. Ignatius lived 
had been pointed out to him, but he was in no hurry to make 
himself acquainted with another grave Mentor. 

Providence brought about their meeting through the boy’s 
very determination to be his own master and do as he pleased. 
One day Cardinal Farnese announced his intention of going into 
the country. It was Pedro’s duty to accompany him; but the 
chance of a whole day’s freedom to wander at will through the 
streets was not to be thrown away, and at the last moment he 
contrived to absent himself unobserved from the cardinal’s train. 
At first the pleasure he had imagined appeared to be realized. 
He wandered from monument tomonument. Everywhere his in- 
telligent mind found some object to captivate it: here some 
recently-discovered antiquity of the old pagan city, there splen- 
did palaces rising up by the side of the ruins, covering ground 
which had hitherto been the abode of desolation—on all sides life, 
movement, and variety. Thus the hours slipped by, but toward 
evening growing disquiet began to trouble Ribadeneyra’s con- 
science. How return to his master after this act of insubordina- 
tion? Would he be forgiven this last fault also? How would 
the cardinal receive him, and would he not be condemned to 
some punishment at last? Pursued by these thoughts, he wan- 
dered restlessly through the now rapidly darkening city. The 
pleasure of the morning was gone; it was time to return home, 
but he could not make up his mind to do so. There seemed no 
purpose in his irresolute wanderings; now he hastened towards 
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the Farnese palace, and now, hesitating, began again to thread the 
lanes and narrow streets near the Tiber. He was going he knew 
not whither, but the hand of God was leading him. At last he 
found himself in front of a small house in a quiet street. It was 
the house of Ignatius of Loyola. At sight of it a light dawned 
upon him: he would go in now and ask the advice of the holy 
priest; this was a tangible difficulty, and perhaps his fellow- 
countryman would intercede for him with the cardinal, or, if not, 
give him a refuge so that he might escape the punishment which 
he felt he had heaped up for himself by a long list of. misdeeds. 
He hesitated still, with his hand on the door, but there seemed 
no other way for him; it was already dark and the streets no 
longer safe. So, making the sign of the cross, he knocked. The 
door was opened at once by a priest of serene and dignified 
appearance, with a smile of such heavenly benignity that poor 
Pedro found no difficulty in pouring out his whole heart to him 
immediately—all his perplexities, faults, desires, and longings. 
When he had finished his story St. Ignatius—for it was he— 
folded him in his arms with fatherly tenderness, consoled and 
encouraged him, and offered him a shelter for the night. The 
next day he went to the cardinal, to whom he was well known, 
and pleaded the cause of his guest. But, as often before, in spite 
of Ribadeneyra’s apprehensions, his master only laughed at this 
new piece of mischief and invited his runaway page to return 
to his service. Meantime the truant was occupied with other 
thoughts. He had been longing for complete liberty, for plea- 
sures beyond those within his reach. What if it were alla 
dream, and happiness lay within the small circle of a yet. name- 
less society, in a life of self-denial, of hardship, of obedience? 
What if he became a disciple of this grave man with the 
strangely winning smile? Given the boy’s ardent, impulsive | 
nature, extremes were likely to meet, and it was perhaps no 
more than natural that the thought which had captivated him 
should soon become a wish, and the wish a resolve. Human 
sympathy is not seldom a large factor in the initiative paths of 
superhuman virtue; but if it makes smooth and pleasant the first 
steps of the road to perfection, the harder, perhaps, appear the 
stones and rocks of a higher level, the desolate crags which must 
be passed before the summit is reached. There, as in the border- 
land of death, no human grasp, however strong and tender, is 
able to encompass the soul; all but the supernatural falls away ; 
and if the divine hand lead not, ruin is inevitable. This trial was 
not spared to Ribadeneyra, as we shall see later on. ; 
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He lost no time in communicating his resolve to several 
learned people whom he knew in Rome, more, it would seem, as 
a first step towards leaving the world than as if seeking their 
advice on the subject. Some treated it as a child’s caprice; 
others earnestly besought him to wait, at least until he was 
older ; all tried to dissuade him from his purpose. But, nothing 
moved by the reasoning of his friends, he determined to apply 
at once to St. Ignatius for admittance into his society. There is 
something strikingly characteristic of Ribadeneyra in the au- 
dacity with which he, a boy of fourteen, utterly ignorant of the 
obligations of a religious life, who had been hitherto rebellious, 
impatient of all restraint, coolly demanded admittance into an 
order composed of men inured to every kind of mortification, 
practised in the spiritual life, whose sanctity was already before 
the world. But St. Ignatius had discerned at a glance the stuff 
of which the boy’s character was made, looking beyond its actual 
unsuitability to what it was capable of being formed into, and 
on the 18th of September, 1540, received him into his society, nine 
days before it had a canonical existence. From that day Riba- 
deneyra took his place among the ten or twelve novices whom 
St. Ignatius was himself training in the religious life, others 
having been sent some time before to the University of Paris. 
Radiant with happiness, the new novice wrote to tell his mother 
of the step he had taken, the result of her prayers; and from what 
we know of Catarina we may well imagine how she shared her 
boy’s enthusiasm and returned thanks to God. The change from 
a life of ease to one of extreme poverty, from a magnificent 
palace to a house falling into ruins, from delicate viands to the 
very poorest food, from rich clothes to the coarsest garments— 
all this was not able to damp Ribadeneyra’s high spirits. He ad- 
mits, it is true, in his account of this part of his life, that he some- 
times thought with regret of the amusements of the court he had 
quitted, but declares that the loving charity and patience of St. 
Ignatius had more attraction for him than anything he had left 
behind. And the test was no doubt a strong one; for St. Igna- 
tius, with all his gentleness, was bent on forming his disciples 
into men crucified to the world, who, having divested themselves 
of the old Adam, should “ put on Jesus Christ ”—into men of 
labor, of penance, of zeal, and of ardent charity. Like the stones 
for the temple of Solomon, they must be hewn, then carved and 
polished, in order to fit them for the high place they were to oc- 
cupy in the church of God. At Christmas Pedro, having made 
a general confession of his whole life, received his First Commu- 
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nion from the hands of St. Ignatius, and immediately afterwards 
was clothed in the religious habit. His determination not to 
disgrace it was sincere, and the devices he invented to correct 
the natural thoughtlessness of his character are amusing. The 
noise he made in running and sjumping about the stairs and 
passages resounded through the house, and when he had been 
several times reproved for breaking the silence in this way, 
without remembering any better to walk soberly, he at last hit 
upon the plan of tying his legs together, so that he could walk, 
but not run or jump. But, in spite of his good-will, his petulance, 
mischievousness, and want of steadiness were such that the 
fathers began to grow weary of always reproving him, and tried 
to persuade St. Ignatius it were better to send him away than 
to try to form such a character to a state for which it seemed 
not to be made; the community, they said, would be well rid of 
him. But the saint replied to these complaints by assuring them 
that Pedro had already done more by his efforts to overcome his 
turbulent character than two novices whom he named, and who 
seemed to be patterns to all the others by their mildness and 
amenable dispositions. With great forbearance he encouraged 
the fathers to wait till religion and experience should have done 
their work, when they would see the fruits of the patience they 
had exercised. But while St. Ignatius defended Ribadeneyra 
against the attacks he was constantly provoking, he took care, 
when occasion required, to treat him with great severity ; and 
sometimes the punishment he received would even seem dis- 
proportionate to his delinquency. Thus,.for a slight misde- 
meanor at table his dinner was limited to a little soup and dry 
bread for two months, and he was condemned to eat this frugal 
meal at the door of the refectory. Each member of the commu- 
nity took his turn in the work of the house and kitchen, and it 
happened one day that it was Ribadeneyra’s turn to be cook, 
when St. Ignatius, having to receive and entertain a guest of 
some distinction, was desirous of making the best of the poor 
feod at their disposal. He was accordingly ordered to prepare 
an egg pasty in honor of the occasion, and did his best. But the 
result was little better than a mass of burnt pie-crust, with which, 
however, he was so well satisfied that, thinking to get some praise 
for his success, he determined to serve it at table himself. St. 
Ignatius, penetrating his thoughts, reproved him severely for his 
presumption and ordered him to leave the room. The young 
cook, it is related, disappeared less satisfied with his work and 
his culinary abilities in general. 
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On another occasion St. Ignatius said to him: “ Pedro, do 
you know what it is to be a secretary ?” 

“To be a secretary,” he answered promptly, “is to be faithful 
in keeping secrets.” 

“If this is your definition of it,” said St. Ignatius, “ you shall 
be my secretary ”; and from that time he gave him all the letters 
and documents that needed copying, and thus afforded him an- 
other opportunity of correcting his faults and of bearing blame. 
Soon he became so engrossed in his new work that he would eat 
his breakfast often without ceasing to write. This zeal would 
perhaps not have displeased St. Ignatius but for the breaking of 
a rule which forbade any meal being taken except in the refec- 
tory ; and as Pedro was apt to disregard rules in general, he de- 
prived him of his breakfast for two months. 

But for all this Ribadeneyra was dear to the heart of the 
saint, and there soon grew up a complete understanding between 
the two. Very graceful to contemplate is the picture of the two. 
friends—St. Ignatius in all the perfection at which he had ar- 
rived, clothed, as it were, in a halo of serene and gentle gravity ; 
and the boy, earnest, impetuous, opening his heart to the other 
with an ingenuous frankness which was his most winning cha- 
racteristic. Together they would wander about the Roman 
Campagna, or visit the sanctuaries of the Eternal City, or its hos- 
pitals and prisons; and as they walked St. Ignatius would relate 
some interesting event in history, or give him fatherly advice 
and confide to him the fruits of his long experience. Ribade- 
neyra often accompanied him when he catechised or preached in 
the churches, and one day, in his naive, straightforward manner, 
remarked to the saint that he feared his rough, unpolished lan- 
guage, instead of converting people, might rather weary them, 
and advised him to spend a little time in studying Italian oratory, 
that his words might have more charm for his audience. Riba- 
deneyra in his Life of St. Ignatius, goes on to relate how, with 
his accustomed humility, the saint replied : 

“You say well, Pedro. Remark, I pray you, for the future, 
all the mistakes I make in preaching in Italian, and tell me them 
faithfully, that I may have an opportunity of correcting them.” 

The next day the fastidious novice began to write down all 
the foreign and awkward expressions that St. Ignatius used in 
his sermon; but soon he was obliged to lay aside his pen, for in a 
hundred words there were scarcely two that were good Italian 
ones, so that it was impossible to keep up with them. When 
asked for a list of the mistakes he was obliged to confess how 
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he had failed to enumerate one-hundredth part of the number. 
With a smile St. Ignatius replied that as it had not pleased Al- 
mighty God to endow him with gifts of languages and oratory, 
it was for him to take care that his servant’s poor words pro- 
duced their desired effect, and that he would use the little he had 
received in the service of God, just as if he were the most elo- 
quent man in the world. Ribadeneyra’s taste was more difficult’ 
to satisfy than that of the public, but he has borne testimony to 
the preacher’s inspired eloquence, more fruitful than any gift of 
mere oratory. 

“For although his language was inelegant,” says his biogra- 
pher, ;‘ his words were uttered with such devout fervor that they 
had the power to move the most hardened sinners to great re- 
pentance; and at the end of his discourses they would throw 
themselves at the feet of our confessors to unburden their con- 
sciences amid floods of tears.” 

Nevertheless it was no part of St. Ignatius’ plan to deprive 
the zeal of his children of the resources of science and literature. 
On the contrary, it was his intention that at the end of their no- 
vitiate they should enter upon a course of study and do their ut- 
most to go through it successfully. And so earnestly did he de- 
sire this that, before the society possessed colleges in which the 
young religious could devote themselves in common to literary 
studies, he used to send them for that purpose distances of four 
or five hundred leagues to the most celebrated universities of 
Europe. The time had now arrived for Ribadeneyra to enter 
upon this part of his career. Hitherto the lessons of his two 
masters at Toledo, and those which he had shared with the 
other pages of the household of Cardinal Farnese, had been the 
only instruction he had received. In the school of St. Ignatius 
he had scarcely studied any science but virtue; and although he 
had not made any remarkable progress therein, he had neverthe- 
less begun to understand something of religious life and to wish 
to imitate the sanctity of the holy men with whom he lived. 

And now he was to leave Rome and his beloved father to- 
gether with six others, among whom was Father Anthony Cri- 
minale, the first of the Society of Jesus to shed his blood for the 
faith. Five of them were bound for the University of Coimbra 
in Portugal; two, Ribadeneyra and Stephen Diaz, for the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In those days, even for the rich, a long journey 
was fraught with some danger and difficulty, but under such 
conditions as these six scholastics set out it was an exceedingly 
painful undertaking, demanding the greatest self-denial and cou- 
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rage. They were to go on foot, to live on what alms they could 
collect on the road, to preach in the public places of the great 
towns through which they passed, to visit the hospitals, and to 
exhort all whom they encountered to live good lives, frequent 
the sacraments, and flee from occasions of sin. The weakest was 
to lead the way, so that a day’s journey was limited to the mea- 
sure of his strength. They carried with them a small sum of 
money, allowing them to spend three half-pence a day each; 
but they were ordered to husband even that pittance, in case of 
any of the little band falling sick on the road. Ribadeneyra’s 
fellow-travellers, fearing that he might not be able to bear the 
fatigues of such a journey as they were about to undertake, be- 
sought St. Ignatius that he, at least, might be permitted to have 
a horse or a mule, on account of his tender years. The saint 
answered: “Pedro shall make this journey as he likes, but if 
he is really my son he will go on foot.” This was enough for 
Ribadeneyra’s generosity. Compared with his grief of parting 
from St. Ignatius, the fatigues of the route shrank into insignifi- 
cance, and even the farewells were softened by his willing obe- 
dience. 

The little band set out from Rome on the 28th of April, 1542, 
having received orders to travel together as far as Avignon, at 
which place they were to separate into two parties for their re- 
spective destinations. The first day they were obliged to make 
a halt at Viterbo on Ribadeneyra’s account, his feet having be- 
come so swollen after walking for some hours that he was unable 
to proceed further. They were charitably taken in at the hospi- 
tal of this town, but scarcely had Ribadeneyra’s feet been dressed 
when, instead of resting them, as he ought to have done, he began 
running about the different parts of the hospital, inquiring curi- 
ously into all its arrangements. At last he came to the church, 
where he remained a long time examining the various chapels, 
altars, etc. The pulpit then attracted his curiosity, and, the 
church being empty at that moment, he thought he should like 
to judge how it would be to preach from it. The sacristan, seeing 
him in the pulpit, either from stupidity or pleasantry thought the 
preacher was expecting an audience, and began to ring the bells 
with all his might, whereupon a stream of people flowed into the 
church. {In a moment the unsuspecting Pedro found himself 
facing a congregation evidently assembled to hear a sermon. 
Somewhat abashed, he ran quickly down the steps to make room 
for the preacher ; but the sacristan declared that the people had 
come to hear none other then Pedro himself, and that, whether he 
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would or no, he must preach to them. For an instant discon- 
certed, he soon regained his wonted coolness and was able to re- 
call to mind a discourse he had held a few days before on the 
Blessed Sacrament in the refectory at Rome, such as it was the 
custom of the novices to compose and deliver. This practice 
now stood him in good stead. After recollecting himself for a 
few moments he preached this little sermon, and spoke with such 
animation and fervor that his hearers were greatly moved by it. 
When he had returned to his cell after this pious escapade an old 
man came to the door, requesting an audience of the youthful 
preacher. 

“Sir,” he said, “I have absented myself from the sacraments 
for years, having sworn to avenge myself of my enemy, but your 
sermon has filled me with terror and contrition. I wish to make 
my confession and obtain pardon for the crime I before medi- 
tated.” 

With great joy Pedro led him to a priest, at whose feet the 
penitent laid down his vengeance for ever. This was Ribade- 
neyra’s first introduction to apostolic labors. 

Before the travellers arrived at Avignon Ribadeneyra be- 
came seriously ill. His malady threatened to be a long and 
dangerous one; but the devout prayers of the little company 
having obtained for him a complete cure, they were able to pro- 
ceed on their way. When at Avignon the five students destined 
for Coimbra left them, Diaz and his companion pressed on to the 
north ; but they were now travelling in a country with whose 
language they were unfamiliar, and whose inhabitants were any- 
thing but friendly towards Spanish subjects, making it extremely 
dangerous for them to be recognized as such. The difficulties of 
proceeding were at one moment so great that Diaz was for re- 
joining the others and going with them into Portugal instead. 
But Ribadeneyra declared that he would obey St. Ignatius to 
the letter, come what might; Diaz could go in search of their 
companions, if he liked. This decided the irresolution of Diaz, 
and with renewed courage they tramped steadily forward and 
arrived at Paris after a journey of two months, footsore and 
weary. But scarcely had they been a month in Paris, studying 
with fourteen other scholastics at the college of St. Barbara, 
under the guidance of Father Domenech, than war broke out 
between France and Spain, and orders were issued by the king 
that all subjects of Charles V. should leave the realm within 
three days under pain of death. In vain the University of Paris 
protested that in the interest of science and letters, for its own 
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‘ honor and the honor of the country, its students should be 
exempt from the order. Francis was inexorable, and Father 
Domenech was obliged to escape in all haste into Flanders with 
his sixteen scholastics. They went to Brussels and thence to the 
University of Louvain. Here, as in Paris, they assiduously at- 
tended the public lectures, which they afterwards repeated and 
discussed in private, and exercised themselves also in original 
Greek and Latin compositions. History relates that these young 
scholastics were patterns of industry for all the other students of 
the university, while their piety was no less edifying and at- 
tracted universal admiration. Such was their extreme poverty 
that nearly every day they had to beg their food from door to 
door, and in their attire they were only distinguished from their 
fellow-students by the exceeding shabbiness of their clothes. 
The particular kind of suffering to which they were now ex- 
posed was harder for Ribadeneyra than anything he had borne 
hitherto. He fell into a state of such melancholy that he would 
often leave his companions, to weep in solitude for hours. Father 
Domenech, suspecting the cause of his grief, though unable to 
elicit any explanation from him, treated him with the most fa- 
therly tenderness, but in vain. From time to time he would get 
the better of his profound sadness, but, without any apparent 
cause, relapsed into the same melancholy condition as before. 
About this time Father Domenech was recalled to Rome, and, 
thinking that perhaps the sight of St. Ignatius would remove the 
cloud which had settled on Ribadeneyra’s mind and heart, pro- 
posed that he should accompany him. The mere mention of St. 
Ignatius was like a bright ray of sun bursting through and dis- 
persing a thunder-cloud. Pedro opened his heart to joy once 
more and seemed to bask in the thought of St. Ignatius and 
Rome. They set out at the beginning of Lent, 1543, and accom- 
plished the journey in spite of almost incredible perils, hair- 
breadth escapes in the snow among the mountains of Tyrol, 
being nearly frozen and starved to death at another stage. 
Finally Father Domenech succumbed to the prolonged suffer- 
ings of so many weeks and fell dangerously ill at Ravenna. 
Without money to buy food and the necessary remedies, or to 
procure a suitable lodging, their position was a critical one. In 
this strait it was determined that Pedro should go on to Rome 
alone and send help. Fearing that if he begged his way he 
would be a long time on the road and Father Domenech might 
die before he reached Rome, he sold his mantle in the market- 
place of Ravenna for a trifling sum, and then proceeded with all 
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speed, walking day and night till the remainder of the journey 
was accomplished. St. Ignatius was already vested for Mass 
when he arrived, but Pedro ran straight to where he stood and 
threw himself at his feet, and the saint, raising him up, pressed 
him tenderly to his heart. 

And now followed the palmiest days of Pedro’s young life. 
He soon forgot his recent melancholy and gave himself up to 
the joy of St. Ignatius’ presence and companionship. The tran- 
quillity he enjoyed was no result of victory obtained over self, 
but rather the transitory satisfaction of having gained what he 
wished for, and therefore, of its nature, an insecure peace. Some 
progress he had made by the poverty he had so generously prac- 
tised, by his faithful obedience, by the hardships he had endured 
in his weary wanderings, but he had scarcely won his vocation 
yet. The higher level was reached at last ; but would he be able 
to go on and tread the steep mountain-path alone ? 

All at once there came a cloud across the calm of those 


bright days in Rome—a cloud which settled on Pedro’s brow and 


changed the sunshine into gloom. The society of his compan- 
ions became insufferable to him, and even his affection for St. 
Ignatius was changed. In view of all that lay before him and 
all that lay behind—the pleasures of the world on the one hand, 
and the penances and daily mortifications of a religious life on 
the other—he shrank back in dismay. He asked himself how, 
young as he was, he would be able to bear such a burdensome 
yoke to the end of his life. His natural frankness and generosity 
gave place to suspicion and reserve, and instead of opening his 
heart to St. Ignatius he avoided him carefully or ran away from 
him with horror. In this frame of mind he brooded over the 
past and found in everything some cause for complaint and dis- 
content. He blamed St. Ignatius for ail he had gone through, 
for the very affection which had inspired him to travel four hun- 
dred leagues in order to see him again; and in the midst of all 
this bitterness he resolved to leave the society. Perhaps he 
«would enter the order of St. Dominic or St. Francis, but he 
would no longer stay where he was. At first he concealed this 
resolution carefully from St. Ignatius; then one day, as if making 
an effort to be once more open and frank, he went to him and 
abruptly signified his intention of leaving the society. St. Igna- 
tius listened to him in silence, without evincing any surprise or 
emotion, and, when he had finished, merely answered coldly that 
it was a matter which required reflection, that it was necessary 
to think it well over before taking any decisive step. Ribade- 
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neyra said nothing to this, and retired somewhat relieved at hav- 
ing unburdened his conscience of its secret, but still more ir- 
ritated at the indifference which St. Ignatius had manifested. 
Nevertheless the saint continued to treat him in every respect as 
before; he sought him out as often as possible, and tried every 
means in his power to melt the icy coldness in which Ribade. 
neyra had enveloped himself. But fearing lest he should have 
been misunderstood, Ribadeneyra lost no time in again announc- 
ing his resolve to St. Ignatius, and this time expressed himself 
in terms of unmistakable disgust, in order to provoke an angry 
refusal or a hasty consent; for as things remained he was puzzled 
how to act. But all in vain: St. Ignatius was not to be moved 
from his calm self-possession. While he poured out his soul in 
prayer before God, with streams of tears, for this child of his 
heart, he knew that, in Ribadeneyra’s actual mood, nothing but 
an appearance of indifference would avail. So to this fresh out- 
burst he replied with the greatest tranquillity that he in no way 
opposed Pedro’s decision, but that before acting upon it he 
ought to write to his relations, who would look upon him as an 
escaped monk, or worse, if he suddenly appeared in Spain with- 
out having announced his arrival. This obliged the unwilling 
novice to remain at least for two months, but he agreed to the 
reasonableness of the argument and resigned himself to wait. 
All would perhaps have been well before the end of that time 
had not Pedro encountered an evil genius in the person of a 
member of the community, a man who concealed a nature full of 
pride and unmortified passions under the outward appearance of 
the severest virtue. This man soon gained an ascendency over 
Ribadeneyra’s conscience and constituted himself his director, 
while he encouraged and inflamed his animosity towards St. Ig- 
natius till it amounted to absolute hatred. He signified to Riba- 
deneyra that a vessel was about to leave Genoa for Spain, and 
advised him to sail init. Ribadeneyra would perhaps have fol- 
lowed this counsel had not the time arrived, in God’s good pro- 
vidence, for putting an end to his time of trial. He fell ill, and 
while his malady was at its height his false director, throwing 
away his mask, left the society and gave himself up to a vaga- 
bond existence. The shock which this conduct caused to Riba- 
deneyra, and the indignation he felt, had a salutary effect upon 
him, and, being freed from the baneful influence which had en- 
thralled him, his heart became somewhat softened, and when St. 
Ignatius proposed to him on his recovery to make the Spiritual 
Exercises, he consented after some hesitation. For eight days he 
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meditated on the end of man, on the consequences of sin, on the 
life of our Lord, on the sufferings of the Passion, and made a 
general confession of all his sins. St. Ignatius, finding him in 
good dispositions, refrained from making a long exhortation, but 
in deeply solemn accents he said: “I pray you, my child, be not 
thankless to God for all the graces he has given you.” This was 
enough; after protesting to our Lord at Holy Communion that 
he would never leave his society, Ribadeneyra renewed the same 
promise at the feet of St. Ignatius. Nevertheless he was not 
admitted for two years to the three vows of religion, and these 
were passed chiefly in great physical suffering and in the exer- 
cise of the most exemplary patience under it. The victory was 
a complete one, and Ribadeneyra’s affection for St. Ignatius only 
gained by changing its nature. Henceforth the saint was not 
only a tender, loving father and an indulgent superior in his 
eyes, but the servant of God and the instrument of his salvation. 
A coal of living fire had touched Pedro’s heart and set it all 
aglow with the love of Jesus Christ. On the 30th of September, 
1545, he pronounced his vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
in the ancient basilica of St. Paul, the same wherein four years 
before St. Ignatius, with his ‘six first companions, had made his 
solemn profession. 

So sincere and entire was Ribadeneyra’s sacrifice that hence- 
forth he desired to give up all further study, in order to serve 
God as a lay brother in the humblest condition. He had long 
been disgusted with the vanities of the world, and his pilgrimages 
from one end of Europe to the other had taken away his love of 
adventures; then the friend in whom he had placed all confi- 
dence had proved unworthy, showing him the worthlessness of 
mere human sympathy; his interior trials and struggles had 
taught him to be on his guard against himself and tempta- 
tions from within, while one grave malady after another had 
made him, as it were, familiar with death. 

But in spite of his wish to make the practice of humility his 
‘one study, St. Ignatius decided otherwise. When Ribadeneyra 
was hurrying to Rome to procure help for Father Domenech 
lying sick at Ravenna, he met at Sinigaglia Father Christopher 
Mendoza on his way to found a college at Padua, the first be- 
longing to the society in Italy. It was only fairly organized 
when Ribadeneyra received the order to proceed thither and 
pursue his interrupted studies. At Padua, therefore, he passed 
the next four years of his life in the study of ancient languages, 
literature, and finally theology, outstripping all his companions 
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in the progress he made in each. St. Ignatius, to whom an exact 
account was rendered of the studious disposition and conduct of 
each one of his children, wrote in a letter to Father Peter Le 
Fevre: “ As for Pedro de Ribadeneyra, who is studying at Padua, 
I think, if he lives, he will be a true and thorough servant of 
God.” 

The estimation in which the saint held his beloved Pedro, the 
boy whom he had trained.with such pains, for whom he had 
pleaded before God with such streams of tears, was not destined 
to be again disappointed. In the year 1549, conceiving a high 
opinion of his merits and abilities, he sent him to Palermo, there 
to occupy the chair of rhetoric in the new college founded by 
Father Domenech. Here his success surpassed all expectation, 
so that at the end of three years St. Ignatius considered him ca- 
pable of filling a still more important place, and recalled him to 
Rome. He then appointed him professor of rhetoric and pre- 
fect of studies at the German College—one of those magnificent 
institutions with which St. Ignatius endowed and enriched the 
church. 

And now the time had come when Ribadeneyra should put 
on the dignity of the priesthood. He resisted, in his humility, till 
obedience required him to hold out no longer, when, throwing 
himself at the feet of his beloved and revered father, he besought 
him to give him with his blessing the strength and the courage 
necessary for the responsibilities to which he called him. With 
arms extended and eyes raised to heaven the saint called down 
God's blessing upon him, and then, bending down, gave him his 
hand to kiss—a favor which he never accorded to any other. On 
the 8th of December, 1553, Pedro de Ribadeneyra received Holy 
Orders at the age of twenty-six, and offered his first Mass at the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore on Christmas night, in the Cha- 
pel of the Crib. 

And thus Pedro redeemed the promise his mother had made 
to the Blessed Virgin before he was born. It is no part of our 
present purpose to follow Ribadeneyra through his apostolic la- 
bors. He has embraced the cross; it would take us too far were 
we to tell how he won his crown. Cardinal Farnese had judged 
well that he might grace an earthly court; St. Ignatius, more 
ambitious, had trained him for a heavenly one, and meanwhile he 
became one of the most distinguished members of the Society of 


Jesus. 
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** What little town by river or sea shore,” 
—KeEats’ ‘‘ ODE To A GRECIAN URN.” 


VILLERVILLE is—or was, alas!—only a little nest of fisher- 
men’s cottages, perched upon the clay cliffs facing Havre, and 
looking down upon the Seine Gulf. The memory of man, so far 
as that memory is recorded in the knowledge of the present 
writer, runs not back to the time when men of Gallic race, ad- 
dicted to the use of net and hook and line, supporting their 
bodies and nourishing, all unaware, their brains upon a fishy diet, 
did not dwell upon this charming spot and dare from it the dan- 
gers of the open sea. Tradition has it that a stately forest. once 
waved in primitive luxuriance for at least a quarter of a mile 
further seaward than the present cliffs, though the hungry tide 
long since devoured it. Tradition, however, vouchsafing as 
usual no satisfactory data for calculation, is contented with an° 
affirmation and a confirmatory gesture toward the yet unsated 
waves, which still thunder ominously at the foot of the old town 
and have made the construction of a sea-wall, itself in need of 
yearly repairs, a necessary precaution for the builders of the new 
one. And, spite of that precaution, the old people shake their 
grizzled heads as they look up at the great houses stretching 
along the cliff, and predict a day when they, too, will obey the 
summons of the winter waves. 

Perhaps the town cannot boast an antiquity like that of Hon- 
fleur, less than six miles further up the.Seine, which every now 
and then unearths a relic of old Roman cafhps, and, on the 
strength of them, would have you believe it saw great Cesar 
when he came to Gaul. And yet the difference may very pos- 
sibly lie solely in the fact that Honfleur found a tongue, though 
an uncertain one, because its eyes rested from time to time 
on forms great enough to cause an exclamation and stimulate 
memory. Men live and propagate their kind, and die and leave 
no trace, in spots like this. Certain it is that this left bank of the 
Seine must have been well-nigh as populous as now eight cen- 
turies ago, and ancestors of the simple folk who dwell in Viller- 
ville to-day doubtless formed part of the rank and file who went 
with William the Conqueror to establish Norman rule in En- 
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gland. The ruins of one of his castles, where they still show you, 
for half a franc, the yawning darkness of the oudb/iette and the 
grim dungeon in which Xodert le Diadle is said to have spent 
seven years of his unhappy life, are within easy walking distance 
of the town. Down below you as you lean against the crum- 
bling walls of the gray tower which rose above those dismal 
prisons, and look over the stretch of fertile country which Wil- 
liam left behind him, the grassy moat, filling up with trees and 
sparkling in the spring sunshine with the ineffable beauty of in- 
numerable patches of pale primroses, speaks to you of the no- 
thingness of man’s life, the futility of its strength, even at its 
greatest, when measured against the eternal youth of nature. 
And yet what almost elemental force there was in the men who 
built these towers, whose massiveness, even in decay, strikes so 
keenly the imagination—the men who planned those hideous 
pits and thrust into them their own flesh and blood, and were 
not afraid or ashamed + carouse and make anaes almost within 
hearing of their groans! 

Then, too, within a distance of nine kilometres, coming this way 
from Honfleur, one passes three or four old Norman churches, 


-still massive and strong, and witnessing yet the daily Chris- 


tian Sacrifice, which are said to owe their erection to that fit of 
pious enthusiasm which swept through Europe after the dreaded 
year 1000 had passed in peace, and the world, opening eyes 
which it had feared would be closed for ever by the smoke and 
flame of the final burning, saw that the dawn of the eleventh 
century was good and took heart of grace for thankful church- 
building. This of St. Roch in Villerville, placed sentinel-like at 
the highest part of the town, was originally, like the others, only 
a nave and bell-tower, but has since put out side-chapels to adapt 
itself to growing needs. But even in its first estate it must have 
been nearly large enough to meet the requirements of a popu- 
lation as great as the town ever knew up to the very recent 
period from which dates its modern development. It has no 
architectural beauty beyond that air of rugged strength which 
the men of that age and race knew how to impress on all their 
work in stone, both here and beyond the Channel. It stands 
the mute but sufficient witness of silent generations who lived 
here in the faith of Christ and died in the hope of immorta- 
lity, having had in life little chance of other blessedness than 
such as may flow from obedience to the apostolic injunc- 
tion; “ Having food and raiment, learn therewith to be con- 
tent.” Yet surely, if the rule holds good for places as for 
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persons, that they are happiest who have no history, this little 
town, what with the paucity of its records and the abundant 
charm of its environment, ought to be accounted fortunate. 
For all the external loveliness which helps to endear their native 
soil to men is here in the full glory of perfection—the blue sea 
stretching to the horizon or limited by the rosy gray of head- 
lands and the purple of distant shores; the swell of sunny up- 
lands ; the spread of flowery meadows; the shadow of graceful 
trees; the generous fields from which the peasants further inland 
draw the fruits and grains which supplement a never-failing 
harvest from the deep; over all the wide-arching, gray blueness 
of the Norman sky. 

Here, then, it slept in peace for centuries, and here it might 
have slept unknown to-day, despite its close proximity to Trou- 
ville, had not modern French landscape art, concreting itself for 
the purpose some thirty years ago in the person of Daubigny 
pere, come hither and decreed its change. To Charles Frangois 
Daubigny belongs the honor of its discovery; at his door lies 
the responsibility for all the villas, all the new hotels, the modest 
casino and the bathing-cabins, and the yearly increasing influx 
of Parisians and Londoners and New-Yorkers who have changed 
the aspect of the cliffs and carried Villerville almost to Cricque- 
boeuf. “If he had come here to-day,” says a painter at one’s 
elbow, “he wouldn’t have discovered it.” Probably not, for he 
loved Nature in her simplicity and thought that fashionable peo- 
ple might be put to their most profitable artistic uses elsewhere 
than in close outdoor proximity. But even when he saw it 
last he was probably unaware of the full extent of the disaster. 
For although the painters have been coming here in increasing 
numbers ever since the date of his happy “find,” and French 
journalists and romancers followed them, attracted by the lovely 
surroundings, the primitive facilities for bathing, and the unso- 
phisticated scale of prices once in vogue among the fishermen, 
it was not until well after the close of the Franco-Prussian war 
that the necessity for hotels became apparent, and fashion, fol- 
lowing in the wake of art, suggested to speculators the profita- 
bleness of villa-building. Most of the villas, indeed, have gone 
up within the last half-dozen years. Even the old stone cottages, 
unchanged else, have put on new headgear since the war, when 
the fishermen tore down the thatch and the ridge-poles: crowned 
with waving iris, fearing lest Prussian fire might lodge in those 
tindery shelters. How great a sacrifice that was to make to 
fear—happily unfounded fear, for the Prussians never came this 
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way—who can tell who has not walked along a Normandy 
road at morning and beheld the sun turning into sparks of fire 
every tip of broken straw peeping through these rich brown 
roofs, and deepening into emerald their patches of dewy, thickest 
moss ? 

But, changed as it is in architectural aspect and in expen- 
siveness, it is still the resort of painters. Year after year Guille. 
met and Duez, Butin, Dantan, and a lengthening train of men 
less known or still altogether unknown, find here a perennial 
source of inspiration. Sketching-umbrellas begin to dot the 
beach, and easels get into position near the washing-fountains, 
public and private, or in the leafy shelter of the charming lanes, 
so soon as summer fairly opens, and linger until autumn is well 
over. And even then they come too late and go too early for 
what is really most characteristic and most beautiful in the land.. 
scape of this and the surrounding region. French painters, 
however, know little of that demarcation between landscape 
and figure which has been emphasized more sharply in America 
than elsewhere, and there, no doubt, chiefly because figures were 
really rare where scenery was most beautiful, or jarred upon 
the artistic sense by want of harmony with their surroundings. 
Here all is congruous—occupation, costume, attitude; nay, as 
one leaves the precincts of the town and strolls through lane or 
byway, even the houses and steep-roofed barns fit into the land- 
scape as naturally and harmoniously as the trees, the influence 
of whose graceful forms seems, indeed, to have sunk into the 
souls of their rustic architects. 

Naturally, however, in a fishing village, the beach is the great 
source of picturesque suggestion. One might say that all the 
work as well as all the play of the town goes on there, and goes 
on simultaneously, both for the natives and for the visitors 
drawn hither by whatever reason. The bathing season proper 
lasts only through July and August; that of the painters over- 
laps it at either end, and is itself enclosed between the mussel- 
gathering, the crevette-fishing, and the excursions of the fishing- 
smacks, which begin as soon as the spring gales lose their force 
and end only with the coming storms of winter. Early in May 
permission is granted at the prefecture for the opening of the 
mussel season—the great industry of the women, the source of 
most of their gains, and, one might add, of their most serious 
losses. It is over the present mussel-bed, lying directly in front 
of the old town, that the tradition already alluded to locates the 
site of the ancient forest. The “creeping, crawling tide,” eradi 
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cating its last vestige, has made compensation after its kind to 
this portion of the shore by bedding it thickly with these succu 
lent bivalves. So soon as the law permits the work begins, and 
the mussels are shipped off by wagon-loads to Caen and else- 
where. Yet they are really unfit for eating before June, and a 
government which is as paternal as if it were not called repuk- 
lican might, one would say, very wisely prohibit the gathering 
until then. They bring a price, however, though a small one— 
a bushel may be had in May for twenty-five or thirty sous—and 
the thrifty fishwives lose no time in earning it. One sees the 
picturesque groups of from fifty to a hundred at a time at every 
low tide between May and November, except when pouring 
rain or holy day breaks in upon their labor. It is peculiarly the 
business of the women, the men rarely taking any part beyond 
that of managing the great wagons which stand waiting for 
their load behind the heavy, unkempt Normandy horses. Asa 
rule, too, it is chiefly the elder women who are found there— 
mothers, perhaps, not caring to risk the health of their daughters, 
nor young wives their own, by exposure to the wet and cold 
which lay the foundation of the lung diseases which combine with 
disasters at sea to carry off most of those who do not attain 
extreme old age. The climate is so mild, the air sc invigorating, 
that despite bad drainage the place is healthy, and but for undue 
exposure by sea and land one would say no one need die here 
before the limit of man’s natural term. Consumption, however, 
carries off many of the younger women, and if one pities the 
elder ones, and feels sure that aching winters of rheumatism must 
needs follow these summers on the mussel-bed, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a good déal of natural affection, and even 
of heroism, in this division of necessary labor. The painters 
grumble at it now and then, without too great show of reason, 
since, young or old, nothing could well be more picturesque in 
grouping, attitude, and costume than most of these stooping 
figures. Take them ona fair but breezy day, the wind blowing 
fresh enough to send the waves tumbling and foaming on the 
outer limit of the beach and to keep the women’s skirts and the 
tassels of their conical white caps in incessant play, and one’s eye 
demands no more from sea or sky, from outline or from color. 
Here goes one who differs from most of her sisters both.in the 
nature of her occupation, for she has crevette-poles and net over 
her shoulder instead of mussel-panniers, and in her dress, for 
poverty and shiftlessness combined have sent her out bare- 
legged and without sabots. As she scuds before a sudden blast 
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her wild hair streams out, her ragged skirt clings close about 
her and sends a toss of drapery in front, and behold a swift in- 
carnation of the gale. Usually, though, one gets nothing so 
dramatic. These old women with their heavy woollen hose, 
their clumsy sabots, their short skirts over which hangs from 
the waist behind a single breadth of linen, tied a second time just 
above the knees to keep them modestly in place, the swift 
motion of their hands, their painful attitude, speak only of 
patient poverty, the persistent struggle for life’s bare necessities. 
Still, poverty, like dirt, is picturesque, as who should doubt who 
sees yonder figure bending forward, the play of her strong 
muscles showing through her close-fitting tricot, her white cap 
level with her knees, her sturdy ankles framed between her 
curving arms; or this one, who presents only a broad, heavy 
curve, draped in tawny gray, a little breeze ruffling the loosened 
upper breadth into short wrinkles, motion, color, and shape all 
combining for one instant to give a suggestion less human than 
elephantine ? 

Then, too, when “the season” has fairly opened, what with 
the bathing at high tide and the abounding good-nature of some 
of the summer visitors, whose fondness for crevettes, or love of 
air-baths, or hankering after picturesque effect leads them to 
contribute to it at whatever personal cost, one gets some still 
prettier variations of the theme. Here comes a young woman 
across the shingle from her solitary struggle with a shrimping- 
net. She eludes observation as ingeniously and as effectively as 
the ostrich in the now exploded ornithological fable. That is to 
say, her head and face are well shaded under a broad-leafed hat, 
while her trousers—or would Lady Harberton call this a “di- 
vided skirt?’’(she is skirtless else)—come only a hand’s breadth 
below her knees, her shapely legs are stockingless, and her gay 
jersey leaves her round, white arms uncovered to the shoulder. 
Presently she takes a short cloak from her bathing-cabin, throws 
it about her, and walks leisurely up the embankment and through 
the village to her hotel. One wonders what these sober, de- 
cently-clad old fishwives think about her. But let us not moral- 
ize when our business is observation. The sermons that are in 
stones may be left to preach themselves to whoever stumbles 
over them. The real crevetter, who is mostly a man, really 
needs no adventitious aids to make him and his calling pictur- 
esque, and has so much good sense as inclines him to guard 
himself so far as may be against exposure. If you watch one of 
the tall, muscular fellows striding off against the sky, his pink 
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shirt shining in the sun, his feet in sabots, his brown leggings up 
above his knees, his poles and net slung across his right shoulder, 
and his left arm stretching across the basket he carries on his 
hip, you will see him make his way out into shallow water just 
beyond the limit of the outgoing tide. He is too far away to 
make out his preliminary motions, but presently he spreads a 
pair of great wings above his head and looks like some gigantic 
waterfowl. It is his replenished net, which he is emptying of 
its wriggling, spidery load. Down it sinks then with a sweeping 
curve, then an interval in which the man is only a black spot at 
the water’s edge, and then again the expanded wings, until the 
basket is full or the tide drives the crevetter in. 

Let us stroll off this afternoon along the sands in the direction 
of the old pottery, beloved of painters, whom one may some- 
times find in trios or quartettes, studying the aggregation of its 
roofs, its happy position on the cliff, its soft color, and its wreaths 
of curling smoke. To-day we will not climb the little path and 
penetrate its picturesque interior, but go on further, toward those 
twin grassy tussocks which edge the sea limit of the field in 
which stand the crumbling walls, fast gathering moss and ivy, of 
what truth insists on calling a deserted beet-sugar factory, though 
fancy and Mark Fisher have painted it as a deserted chateau. 
There, where the shingle piles up white against the sky, look at 
those sombre, ghostly figures peering out tosea. Are they crows, 
do you think, or are they the spirits of such old sailors’ widows 
as we see at early morning, shut in from the daylight world 
by those great black capotes they draw so close over head and 
shoulders, stealing into church to pray for the repose of the men 
for whom they watched so long in vain? Crows or haunting 
spirits, there they go, circling in upper air and then plunging 
down to disappear upon the outer beach. The tide is just 
beginning to come in, but far away yet—too far to ruffle the 
blue, translucent pool beyond the wrecked boat whose mossy, 
broken ribs and slowly lessening outlines we want to paint ; too 
far‘away, too, to ruffle the repose of this little maid, with her 
gipsyish shock of hair, who sits waiting for her father near the 
empty donkey-cart which carried a load of one knows not what 
to one knows not whither, and watching the patient Neddy 
turned out to graze awhile in the field where these sleek red 
cows lie turning their meditative glances seaward. What a. 
struggle she has with him later, when time and tide will wait no 
longer, even for hungry donkeys, and the tall figure coming across 
the sands, with the lapping waves in close pursuit, warns her that 
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his meal must be interrupted! She tugs him by the bridle, but 
his head only draws out from between immovable shoulders as if 
it were made of rubber, and his stubborn feet oppose a passive 
resistance to her strenuous pulls, until at last his native good 
sense gets the better of obstinacy and appetite, and he yields the 
slow concession of good-natured strength to persuasive weak- 
ness. We, too, must get together our portable property and be. 
take ourselves to the high-road, along this water-lane which we 
cross on the single plank which bridges it where it pours into 
the shingle. Tall rushes fringe it, and lovely wild flowers yield 
their rosy beauty to eye and hand, but baffle the inquisitive de. 
sires of ignoramuses whose botany was never anything but 
“ Latin names,” and who long ago acted on Tom Tulliver’s fa- 
mous precedent by forgetting even those. Away up yonder, 
green against the surrounding green of hillside trees, its square- 
ness outlining itself in some indefinable way and vanishing again 
the instant one thinks less of form than color, is the old ivy-clad 
church of Cricquebceuf, behind which we shall presently emerge 
when once we can tear ourselves from this charming meadow, to 
which some fine red weed growing amid the uncut grass lends 
the glow of buckwheat. Over there, on the line between this 
and the adjoining field, a row of trees bends over to the east 
with a curious Japanesy exaggeration of the landward slope of 
all seaside growths. It would be worth a painter’s while to come 
here at daybreak and catch them all salaaming to the rising sun 
and getting his early benediction on their topmost branches. 
There is another water-lane still further up the sands, prettier 
even than this, which carries to the sea the stream that turns the 
mill of Cricquebceuf. A water-lane, by the way, is the name 
given hereabouts to the narrow, shallow brooks, flowing over 
pebbly bottoms, which, after doing service to the millers, are used 
as natural roads, through which teams are driven, while pedes- 
trians avail themselves of the narrow footpaths beside their edges. 
One makes his way from the sands to the mill of Pennedepie 
along such a lane, overhung by trees, gay with wild flowers, fra- 
grant in July with the scent of new-mown hay, past one secluded 
farm-house where ducks paddle in the stream and hens cluck in 
the dooryard, and where a rustic bridge with a hand-rail spans 
the vista between tall poplars through which gleams the shadowy 
blue of distant hills. Then, turning to the left, he strikes through 
an opening in the hedge into a field where the cows stand now 
knee-deep in grass, but which in January is white with nod- 
ding snowdrops, and follows the sound of the plashing wheel to 
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a moss-grown mill embowered in trees. Standing on a bridge 
close by, the chime and motion of the stream beneath his feet, 
the mellow, monotonous, silvery dashing calling to eye and ear, 
the miller’s daughter up there in the darkening window-space 
lifting to heaven a strain of plaintive song and then dropping 
into silence, one lapses into idyllic reverie and enters the land of 
poetry and dream. What wonder, in scenes like these, where 
Nature stretches both her hands and invites the soul to follow 
her into regions where all is fair like her skies, all peaceful like 
her opaline summer sea? 

In August the days grow hotter. There is no sultriness of 
heat such as the New-Yorker knows and dreads, for cool nights 
temper the ardor of the days, and light breezes shake the surface 
ofthe bay. The circle of the world grows narrower in this high 
latitude. The sun comes up early in the northeast and sets late 
and far in the northwest. While yet the day is young you stand 
where the garden of the Hétel de la Mer touches the gray em- 
bankment wall, and look out to sea. Nay, there is nosea. This 
is the celestial country, and there is no more sea there, said he 
who saw it from Patmos island. A veil of luminous haze melts 
water and sky into a oneness broken here and there by a shining 
sail whose place on the far horizon knowledge alone determines. 
It seems to float in upper air. Havre headland has faded out of 
sight. Midway between the zenith and the place where once it 
flushed rosy in the dawning light, pale clouds rest motionless, 
and all above them is tenderest azure; but below, the mussel-bed 
isthe apparent limit of the globe. Those bending figures are 
white against the sky. The flags high up on the beach poles 
flaunt their vivid scarlet on a misty, silvery heaven. Down be- 
low you on the beach two or three diligent and temerarious 
painter men have hoisted their white umbrellas and engaged in 
an unequal struggle with that for ever youthful, for ever ancient 
beauty that sits in the heavens and laughs at their puny efforts. 
One feels them fuming in their hearts and maligning pigments. 
Across the shingle, across the sand, across these patches of dark 
brown seaweed and these lovely stretches of green, mossy rocks, 
skirting with wary feet the pools left by the receded tide, you 
gain the outer limit of the shore and turn to look at the other 
half of this round world. The point of Vasouy, far to the left, 
has melted into cloudy gray, yet kept, somehow, its outline. 
Closer by the pottery on Cricquebceuf cliff stands out with more 
distinctness. A semicircle of swelling hills, too low, too near for 
the eye to lose the feathery outlines of the trees that crown them, 
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even through this soft haze, rounds back and upward against the 
sky, and then slopes gently to the water, as far to the right at 
Hennequeville as Vasouy is to the left. The sandy shore, con. 
vex though it is, seems from this point, so far have the waves re- 
tired, to stretch like achord subtending the arc begun at either 
cape. The grain-fields, the shorn meadows, lie placid in the 
morning light. Nature is fruitful and maternal now, accustomed 
to the ardors of the sun, greeting him with no flush of vernal 
color, no glint of gay attire. Serene and fair, she lies smiling on 
the hillside, and ‘‘ Come,” she seems to say to her returning lord 
—“come, watch our children with me! Regard the swelling 
grapes clustering on the vines, the reddening pears grown heavy 
on their stems, the apples globing with the ripening juice. Has- 
ten their sweet maturity, and yet look with pity on those our 
youngest born toiling on yonder shore. Scorch them not with 
too ardent greetings, poor little ones, who have exchanged for 
labor and hard fatigue the repose and brooding peace they 
shared with us in Eden!” 

Close under the cliff, or in the shadow of the platform raised 
for the bathing-cabins, the visitors gather in these hot days. 
The ladies busy themselves with hideous crewel-work while 
they chaperon the young folks playing croquet and lawn-tennis; 
the babies toddle in the sand; the children dig canals and build 
islands of pebbles for the tide to climb and to submerge, and tan 
their fair Norman legs and feet into a true southern brown. 
When the tide is in, surging beneath the platform-piles, breaking 
in spray against the wall, grinding the pebbles into a rough 
accompaniment to its own mellow swashing, they go indoors to 
eat mussels, and pick crevettes out of their pink shells, and drink 
sour wine and water. But when the afternoon is well along 
they come out again, not only to bathe, but to walk along the 
shore before the tide is full, in scanty bathing costumes, covered 
from head to foot with ample peignoirs of white Russia towel- 
ling. Some of them carry nets or little baskets, as if bent on 
shrimps or mussels at their proper cost, but that is mostly a fond 
pretence. What they really seek is the pleasure of feeling the 
summer air on bodies freed from the accustomed tight-fitting 
harness. The spectator’s share of that pleasure is a variable one, 
dependent on constantly differing conditions of proportion and 
rotundity in the good-natured people who afford it gratis. Yet 
sometimes a figure goes with a large, slow gait along the shore, 
white draperies clinging close or falling in stately folds about 
her, as sculpturesque, as indifferent, as insensible as if she were 
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Agrippina newly risen from her chair in the Capitoline Museum. 
The day deepens while we watch her. The sea faints into a 
pale, ineffable, ghostly blue under the gaze of the sun; the near 
pools glow with pink and salmon tints; Havre still hides behind 
a veil of haze, through which, as twilight closes, the twin electric 
lights of Cape La Héve shine faintly ; the Dipper lies flat over on 
its handle and glitters large in the northwestern sky. The 
August day is over. 

Faithful to the tradition of them that “go down unto the sea 
in ships,” the fishermen of Villerville remain as yet unspotted by 
the current irreverence of the age. As Saturday evening closes 
in the fishing-smacks draw up along the beach and lie there on 
their beam-ends, their painted hulls looming large and their 
masts drawing fine lines against the sky, until the last high tide 
on Sunday. Sometimes at twilight, watching the phosphorescent 
waves breaking in cold blue flame against the beach, one sees a 
boat put off from some outstanding vessel, and the home-coming 
men, pushing in as close as the tide permits, step over the side 
and splash through the water to the shore; or perhaps one 
or two, bare half-way to the thigh, take the others on their 
shoulders and land them dry-shod where sweethearts and wives 
and little ones await them. Sometimes the women are too impa- 
tient even for that, and wade out to help drag the boat out of 
reach of the tide, and to get and give those resounding kisses 
which come to the ear of the sympathetic onlooker. Then comes 
the exchange of burdens. To the women fall the oars and the 
baskets full of fish, while the men shoulder the babies and lend a 
finger or a fold of their breeches to the toddling little ones who 
toil joyfully beside them up the embankment. To-morrow you 
will see them all in church. You will hear their lusty voices 
intoning the Gloria in Excelsts and the Credo ; you will admire, as 
they troop out when Mass is over, their jaunty Sunday rig of 
tight gray trousers and black or blue jerseys, their shining shoes, 
their clean-shaven chins, and their voluminous silk scarfs. The 
women, too, will have laid aside for the most part the conical 
caps of the mussel-bed and donned others of less picturesque 
shape, but frilled, or edged with lace, or ornamented with coquet- 
tish knots of ribbon. Their neat black sabots shine ; their short 
skirts hang in heavy folds; gay little shawls or shoulder-capes 
cross in front and are pinned down to the waist behind. If it is 
a féte day, a First Communion, or St. Roch’s day, or, best of all, 
Corpus Christi-which is kept here as a high festival on the first 
fair Sunday following the feast—the town itself will be in gala 
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dress. All the available white linen of the town drapes the 
house-fronts; the streets are lined with rushes and tall grass, 
above which flowers are strewn in wild profusion; all the town 
turns out to accompany and do reverence to the Sacred Host. 
In 1881 M. Dantan painted this Villerville procession as it was in 
the act of descending the embankment to receive benediction at 
the altar raised on the sands. His picture, bought by the French 
government, hangs now in the Luxembourg. 

And then, as night draws on and the men must be off again 
about their perilous tasks, the farewell groups begin to gather 
on the shore. You see the baskets of bread and the breakers of 
fresh water carried by careful, willing hands, and the men, once 
more in leggings and heavy woollens, hugging the little ones 
close in lingering arms as they trudge slowly through the sands, 
You watch the last embraces; you, too, stay to catch the last 
glimpses of the vanishing boats; you follow with sympathetic 
eyes the women and children straying back in broken groups to 
their empty, perhaps never again to be aught but empty, homes. 
What would life be to these people without their consoling faith 
in the good God? 

French devotion, however, even when most sincere, has 
nothing harsh nor puritanical about it. Not every Sunday is 
spent so uneventfully between home and church, with occasional 
interludes at the caf¢ and the pleasures of neighborly inter- 
course. Four or five times, perhaps, during “the season” the 
boats lie over until Monday, and a fishermen’s dance takes place 
on Sunday evening on the bathing-platform at the same time 
that “the Parisians,” as the villagers call all their strange guests, 
are enjoying another in the long, low shed reared between the 
bathing-cabins and the billiard-room. The sound of their tink- 
ling old piano and the glimmer of their colored lanterns mingles 
with the moonlight and the cheery tones of the fisher lads and 
lasses at the further end of the platform, as they dance hand-in- 
hand to the music of their own voices, chanting the quaint old 
songs, unknown to literature, which have been handed down 
from former generations of young lovers, to airs which, like the 
words, must be caught, if caught at all, from the lips of the sing- 
ers. No one in the town has a copy, written or printed, of their 
songs. They tell you they are very old; they learned them from 
their forebears; they have a “tres grande antiquité’’—that is all 
they know about them. Imagine such a scene on a mild Septem- 
ber night, the full moon riding midway in the northeastern hea- 
ven and pouring a flood of silver on the bay; the waves break- 
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ing in a soft rush beneath the platform ; the faces of the dancers 
now in light, now in shadow, as they tread their round between 
sea and sky, accentuating the time often with a sharp stamp or 
accelerating it into a quick run, but no horse-play, nothing in- 





decorous to mar the harmony of the surroundings. Here is a 
specimen, one of the simplest and prettiest, of their rhymes: 


“J'ai fait construire un navire, 
Tout en or et en argent, 
Les voiles sont de dentelle, 
Les cordages en rubans blancs. 
La plume s’envole, vole, vole, 
La plume s’envole au vent. 


“Les voiles sont de dentelle, 
Les cordages en rubans blancs, 
L’équipage de ce navire 
Est tout jeunes filles de quinze ans. 
La plume, etc. 


“La plus ‘eune en a quatorze, 
Elle en est le commandant ; 
J’apergois une brunette 
Qui pleurait dans les haubans. 
La plume, etc. 


“*Qu'avez-vous donc, la belle ? 
Qu'avez-vous a pleurer tout ?’ 
“Je pleure mon anneau d’or, 
Qu’est parti dans les haubans.’ 
La plume, etc. 


“«Ne pleurez pas tout, la belle, 
Il reviendra dans un an; 
Il est parti vent d’arriére, 
I] reviendra vent d’avant.’ 
La plume, etc.” 


«J have builded me a boat, 
All of gold and silver bright ; 
The sails are made of lace, 
The shrouds of ribbons white. 
The feather flies, it flies, it flies, 
The feather flies in the wind. 


«The sails are lace, the shrouds 
Ribbons of whitest sheen; 
The crew of this gay boat 
Are young maidens of fifteen. 


“The captain of the band 
Counts only fourteen years ; 
I see there in the shrouds 
A dark-haired girl in tears. 


“«Why do you weep so, beauty ? 
Why are you so forlorn?’ 

“Tis for my plighted lover, 
Who went in the shrouds, I mourn.’ 


*«** Don’t weep so sore, then, beauty ; 
In a year he will return. 
He will come back with the wind 
ahead, 
He went with the wind astern.’” 





” 


September closes “the season.” The summer butterflies flut- 
ter back to town; the villas are deserted; the hotels dismiss 
their waiters and close their empty rooms. The painters linger 
for yet another month or two, and then they, too, vanish. Trade 
in the little town grows dull. November gales begin to blow, 
and the anxious women stand out on the cliff at the end’of the 
fishermen’s quarter, searching the unquiet sea with telescopes 
for the first familiar lines of the expected boats. Out on the still 
green hillside the lame old shepherd pastures his gentle flock, 
leading them by his voice, not driving them before him, as 
English shepherds do. You may see him often on late after- 
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noons, silhouetted against the darkening sky, halting between 
crutch and staff, the collar of his frieze cloak standing high and 
stiff abqut his crown, his dogs cocking up their ears beside him, 
his sheep coming toward him from all quarters of the field. 

Then winter comes. A damp cold penetrates one’s bones, and 
the sea thunders hoarse and loud against the shore, carrying 
away the platform railings, submerging the road between the cliff 
and the bathing-cabins, swallowing great mouthfuls of the path 
that skirts the fields between here and Cricqueboeuf. The fisher- 
men have left their boats in Honfleur basin and sit at home smok- 
ing their pipes and watching their womenkind staggering under 
heavy faggots along the road, or knitting leggings, or weaving nets 
for the men, who do up all their own work on the sea and take 
their ease when on the land. “It is not their custom,” the mild- 
eyed women will tell you when you ask why their husbands or 
their sons are not seeking the faggots in the woods or bearing 
them homeward on their backs. Here, as elsewhere, ‘“‘ man’s work 
is but from sun to sun, but woman’s work is never done.” It is 
winter, but the marshy fields are white with snowdrops; the 
primrose opens its lovely eyes along the roadside; the trees have 
thrown off their too luxuriant summer robe, but they are more 
beautiful than ever in that delicate tracery of rosy brown and 
purple which their branches draw against the silvery sky. Fair 
as she is in every season, yet it is only now, when all her pro- 
fessional admirers have departed, that Nature on this Norman 
coast throws off all her disguises, reveals her enchanting outlines, 
yet well-nigh drives her lover to despair. 
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UNCLE GEORGE’S EXPERIMENTS. 
I, 


THE house was a pretty though plain frame building, stand- 
ing upon the brow of a hill which swept from the front door 
down to the county road. When the present century was yet 
an infant, and while the untutored savage yet crept with stealthy 
step through the underbrush or sent his light canoe spinning 
over the shallow waters of the Big Miami, the father of the pre- 
sent owner, having reached Cincinnati by descending the river 
ona raft, had built a log-house, still standing, further down the 
road, and lived there while he cleared his land and prepared it 
for cultivation. Later he built this residence and removed to it, 
and here his family of two sons and two daughters had grown up. 

Sturdy oaks and ash, beeches and walnut-trees, relics of the. 
“forest primeval,” shaded the lawn in front, while back of the 
house, rearing their sable branches stiff and dark against the sky, 
loomed several pines, old as the rest and regarded with peculiar 
interest as the only ones left in the neighborhood. As the owner 
of the house stood on his front piazza he could catch glimpses 
through the trees of the Miami sluggishly wandering in a slen- 
der stream over its sandy bed just the other side of the road, 
while beyond stretched field after field of waving grain and up- 
rising corn, all of which called him master. But old age was 
creeping upon him, and, being a bachelor, George Graham felt 
doubly lonesome in his retirement, having outlived all his con- 
temporaries in the neighborhood. His only surviving sister 
resided in Cincinnati and had a family of two daughters and one 
son, the latter living in Arizona, whither he had gone some six 
years before to seek his fortune. Jane was what would be 
called a “notable” woman by New-Englanders. She imagined 
that if everybody would leave his or her affairs to her manage- 
ment everything would proceed much more smoothly. In this 
idea her brother George did not share, and so they, by mutual 
consent, kept apart. Still, Jane did not by any means intend to 
allow the family acres to slip away from her girls, if by flat- 
tery and cajolery the old gentleman could be propitiated. 

James Graham, the younger brother, had been wild and way- 
ward in his youth, and, alter involving his father by reckless 
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squandering of twice his portion, had disappeared. Then George 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and, by dint of hard work and 
careful watching, not only redeemed the mortgaged home, but 
added year by year to an originally small bank account until he 
was considered the wealthiest man in his county. 

The idea that James was dead was dispelled after long years 
by a letter, written on his death-bed, petitioning his injured 
parent for his wife and child, soon to be left unprotected to the 
pitiless charity of the world. When this letter reached the 
Homestead the fathgr was past being influenced by it—he sleptin 
the little family God’s acre on the hillside towards the setting sun. 
George wrote in reply a simple statement of the fact and enclosed 
a draft for two hundred dollars. That was eight years ago. 

On this June evening, 1872, he stands at his front door and 
reads a letter which has just reached him. Let us peep over his 
shoulder and read with him. The writer is Jane. The italics 
are hers: 


_ “DEAR BROTHER GEORGE: I enclose you a very remarkable 
letter just received. The impertinent forwardness of some 
people is really disgusting / Does the girl suppose that I keep a 
foundling hospital?” [“ Heaven help the foundlings,” is the 
reader’s comment, “if you did!”] “ Why, if the ‘good ladies of 
the Sacred Heart ’—what new species are they ?—are so devoted 
to her, don’t she stay with them? She can’t be so poor as she 
represents herself, or these ‘ladies’ would not be so fond; for of 
all people who have an eye to the main chance commend me to 
nuns and priests ! 

“ However, I send you the letter, as you might at some future 
time reproach me for not doing so. As for any assistance from 
me, that is impossible! With my scant income I have my 
hands full to keep my Jane and Caroline properly presentable 
for the station a kind Providence has appointed them to fill. 
They send much /ove to dear uncle and hope to see him very 
soon! May God bless you, my dear brother, is the prayer of 
your affectionate sister, JANE. 

“P.S. The doctor says Carrie ought to go to the mountains 
for a couple of weeks, but ow can I send her ?”’ 


“T am sure I don’t know, if you don’t!” was the muttered 
comment upon this P.S. 

Then he opened the enclosure and found a short note written 
in a-style of chirography decidedly French, although the word- 
ing was idiomatically English, as follows: 
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‘“My Aunt: It is not without a withdrawing that I write 
this. My dear mamma, who is dead since two years, did tell me 
so to do if all beside did fail. So it has happened but now. I 
did teach for a yéar in a family who have sailed away to Europe, 
and since six months I have made my endeavors to obtain an- 
other situation, but cannot. My home is with the dear good 
ladies of the Sacred Heart, where I was so long as a pupil, but I 
do not desire to impose myself upon them longer. They are 
very kind and say to me, ‘Stay!’ But my sense and my heart 
say, ‘No, it is not right, because they are not of my blood, and 
I must work to live.’ So, my aunt, I send this little letter to you, 
in thinking that may be you could offer me some suggestions. 
Have you not some young daughters of your own that I could 
instruct ? Your niece in sorrow, 

“ CONSTANCE DIEU-DONNEE GRAHAM. 

“NEW ORLEANS, June 3, 1872.” 


The old gentleman used his handkerchief vigorously after 
reading this, and then folded the note up carefully and placed it 
in the breast-pocket of his coat. On turning his sister’s letter 
over to put it in the envelope he came upon another P.S. which 
had escaped him : 

“* Dieu-donnée’!—was there ever such an outlandish name? 
[t only sufficed to fill the measure of James’ iniquity that he 
should marry a Romanist and bring an idolatrous papist into the 
family. Diey-donnée indeed! Much ‘Dieu’ has to do with it; 
d— something else would be the better word.” 

On reading this Mr. Graham was seized with a fit of laugh- 
ter so violent that he was obliged to sit down upon one of the 
benches which furnished the piazza, and he laughed till he cried. 


II. 


“Well, George is a trump! Just look here, girls—a check 
for three hundred dollars! Now you can both go to the moun- 
tains.” So said Mrs. Dinsdale to her daughters just after the 
matutinal visit of the postman. Then she read the letter and 
her face fell slightly : 


“DEAR SISTER JANE: Your thoughtfulness in sending me 
our niece’s letter is fully appreciated. As I do not wish one of 
our name and blood to be suffering for the necessaries of life, or 
to be dependent for them upon strangers, I think she had better 
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come North ; and as I am not situated to receive her, I shall have 
to ask you to be my proxy. Ina household so well regulated as 
yours she will doubtless learn many valuable lessons in domestic 
economy. And, subjected to the discipline of your righteous 
judgment, she will imbibe a strong morality. Animated by your 
Christian example, she will become a model of patience, meek- 
ness, and all the necessary virtues. As for her religion, ’tis a 
pity, that; but I am very sure you will be able to convince her 
of the superior claims of your special form of protestation 
against the errors in which she has been raised. Altogether | 
congratulate you upon the wide field of usefulness open to you. 
Enclosed you will find a check for three hundred dollars. One- 
third of it is on account of board (including washing and all 
extras) for two months ; the remainder is to be sent to Constance 
to enable her to repay the friends she is leaving for any expense 
to which she may have subjected them, and to pay her expenses 
in the journey, which I wish her to take dy raz/, as the river is 
low at this season, and a boat (although the cheaper mode) might 
be delayed. If, when she comes, she should express a wish to 
see me, bring her out here. Now we'll see whether she is 
‘God-given’ or ‘ devil-sent.”. /’m not afraid to write the word, if 
you are! Your brother, GEORGE. 
“THE HOMESTEAD, BUTLER Co., OHIO, June 8, 1872.” 


“What is the matter, ma?” queried Jane, the older daugh- 
ter, a reflection of her mother in every minutia. Mrs. Dinsdale 
had read the letter to herself, and her face, as she proceeded 
down the page, was a study; the smile which had lighted it up 
gradually died away, the corners of her mouth dipped down 
towards her chin, and her nostrils expanded even as the war- 
horses’ in Job are supposed to have done. 

“Can’t we go to Cresson, after all, ma?” asked Carrie, seeing 
that Jane’s question elicited no reply. ‘ What does he send the 
check for ?”” , 

“Oh! yes,” returned Mrs. Dinsdale, “ you can go to Cresson ; 
make yourselves easy about that. But your uncle must have 
had a severe attack of spleen when he wrote this!” 

“Can't we see it?” the young women asked simultaneously. 

“No, you cannot!” replied the mother, with unusual as- 
perity. “He orders me to receive your Uncle James’ child, and 
this check is for her benefit. I am to send two—a portion of it "— 
she amended her sentence—“ for travelling expenses, and retain a 
part on account of board for two months.” 
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Mrs. Dinsdale had her reasons for not being more explicit 
with her daughters. She had already formed a plan in her own 
mind which she felt she could best carry out alone. 

Accordingly in a week’s time Jane and Carrie departed upon 
a two weeks’ visit to Cresson Springs, while a check, just sufh- 
cient to pay the barest expenses of the journey, was sent to the 
poor little anxious Dieu-donnée. The letter accompanying it is 
too rich to be omitted in this truthful chronicle: 


“My DEAR CHILD: Your letter made my heart ache for you! 
And I am so glad that a good Providence has blessed me with a 
comfortable home and means sufficient to enable me to share it 
with you, at least temporarily. I send you a check to the 
amount I learn will be necessary to pay your way. It will not 
allow of a sleeper, but you are young and will not mind passing 
the nights on the benches of the ordinary car. By turning two 
seats facing each other a very comfortable bed can be arranged. 
As the meals at the stations are high-priced, you had better pack 
a lunch-basket sufficient to last you the four days, so you will 
not have to leave the car. Your cousins are all-impatience to see 
you. May God bless you and keep you safely is the prayer of 
your affectionate AUNT JANE. 

“ CINCINNATI, June 12, 1872.” 


One evening George Graham sat upon his front piazza read- 
ing the previous day’s paper, in which was a list of departures 
for the summer vacations ; he found the following among them : 

“The Misses Dinsdale are at Cresson Springs, Pa., for a 
short visit. Their numerous friends wish them a pleasant so- 
journ.”’ 

Whereupon he chuckled to himself. Later his mail was 
brought to him, and he found a letter from his sister telling him 
that she had written to Constance and sent the money as he had 
directed ; adding that she supposed she might look for her new 
inmate in the course of two weeks. Not a word was said about 


.the girls’ departure for Cresson. 


III. 


It is midsummer. The river has shrunk to a slender thread, 
which winds down one side of the broad, sandy bed, as if, know. 
ing its delinquency, it is endeavoring to hide its face. The pee- 
wees, which have built year after year under the shelter of the 
front porch, have a nest full of young just ready to take flight. 
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The rye and barley are waving their yellow plumes in the air, 
and the young corn gives good promise. As the sun sinks 
behind the pines a group of four is seated on the front piazza of 
the Homestead—viz., Jane’s two daughters, Jennie and Carrie, and 
their attendant swains, who have by invitation followed them 
here to “ view the landscape o’er,” and revel in anticipation of 
what will one time be theirs, if their present matrimonial ideas 
are carried out. 

The girls had enjoyed their visit to the Springs exceedingly, 
and only regretted its limited extent. A short two weeks after 
their return they had received an invitation from their uncle to 
visit him, and, much against their inclination, urged on by their 
mother, had accepted. 

The day after their arrival two young men made their ap- 
pearance at the little village of Venice, about two miles away 
from the Homestead. These were “ Jack” and “Tom,” the 
swains aforesaid. Their frequent presence was tolerated at his 
house by their aged host, and he even gave them a cordial invi- 
tation to remain to any meal the time of serving which agreed 
with their “happening in.” In fact, George Graham’s courtesy 
was of the old-fashioned kind, and a guest beneath his roof was 
sacred ; and for that reason his nieces had nothing to complain of 
in his treatment of them, however much he may have understood 
the game they were playing. But he always grew very deaf 
while they remained. 

Sitting on the piazza, the young folks chatted gaily among 
themselves, while just at the front window of the parlor was 
their uncle, seemingly absorbed in his paper. 

“When I am mistress here,” said Jane, looking up at the 
eaves, “I shall add a story. I never could abide a cottage 
house; the upper rooms are so close and warm with the sloping 
roof!” 

“Tf 7 am left the part of the farm that the house stands on I 
shall let the main part be, but tear down the old kitchen and 
dining-room, and cut down those horrid pines that make such a 
moaning noise when the wind blows. Then just over there I'll 
build a new house, making the entrance beyond, so that this part 
will be kitchen and dining-room.” So spoke Carrie. 

“ But, my dear Carrie, I don’t think you will be left this part. 
Uncle knows that / like this sloping lawn and the old trees,” 
replied Jane. 

“You had better not speak so loud, girls; your uncle will 
hear you!” cautioned Tom. 
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“Oh! no, he won’t; he’s as deaf as a post!” replied Carrie. ' 

“And suppose he leaves it to Constance?” suggested Jack, 
with a twinkle of fun in his eye. 

“To Constance!” exclaimed both the girls at once. 

“What an idea, Jack Thurston!” cried Jane. “Why, he 
don’t care anything about her! I don’t know what made him 
take it into his head to ask mamma to send for her, but when the 
letter came from those nuns saying she was too ill to travel he 
didn’t seem to care a bit. He just let the matter drop.” 

Nor did he ask his sister to return the money he had sent her. 
But of this the young men knew nothing. 

“Have you heard from your cousin since?” asked Tom. 

“No; ma didn’t write again. She supposes that when the 
girl is ready she will come.” 

They chattered on, never noticing that their uncle had risen 
and left the parlor. Presently he returned to the window and 
called out : 

“Jane! Caroline! I have told Abe to get up the carriage; I 
am going into Venice. Will one of‘you go with me?” 

Jane responded promptly : 

“Yes, uncle, I'll go with pleasure.” Then to Jack: “ You 
need not go. I'll be back before very long.” 

“ All right,” replied Mr. Graham; “ get ready.” 

An hour or so later Jane had resumed her seat upon the 
porch, holding the hat she had worn in her drive in her hands. 
Mr. Graham had also resumed his seat at the window, but it was 
too dark to read. 

“He stopped at the post-office and wouldn’t let me get out ; 
went in himself, and I saw him at the telegraph-desk.” 

“Whom could he be wiring in such haste?”” mused Tom. 

“*Wiring?’ Oh! telegraphing, you mean,” exclaimed Car- 
rie. “ Well, no one knows but himself and the operator. I bet 
I can make her tell.” 

But when, the next morning, Miss Carrie and Mr. Tom 
walked over to the village in pursuit of knowledge, they weré 
checkmated by the indignant refusal of the operator to reveal 
State secrets. 

At dinner, of which meal the young men were also partakers, 
Mr. Graham proposed that the girls and their friends should 
drive over to a Shaker settlement in the neighborhood which 
was well worth a visit. He declined to accompany them, and 
told “ Abe,” the man-of-all-work, to put the tongue to the carriage, 
as two horses would be required. Of course. the girls were de- 
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lighted, for it was by a drive through the loveliest of lovely 
country scenery that they would reach their destination. 

The gay party had not been gone half an hour when a phae. 
ton was driven up to the gate by a lively-looking little lady of 
apparently about fifty years of age. Mr. Graham went out to 
receive her bare-headed. 

“Well, George! you see I am here. I received your tele. 
gram, and you may be sure I was surprised!” 

“T knew I could rely upon you, Annie, and so I have cleared 
the coast. They are off to the Whitewater to visit the Shak- 
ers.” 

“What is it that requires so much circumlocution?” she 
asked, as she walked up the path towards the house, the car- 
riage-road leading up to the back entrance. 

Thereupon Mr. Graham made his request, which caused the 
lady to stand still and look at him as if she thought him crazy. 
But by the time he explained matters she was full of interest and 
ready to fall in with any plan of his. 

The Dinsdales returned from their drive in glad good-humor 
and during tea kept up a laughing description of their visit. A 
day or two after they returned to their mother’s house and filled 
her anxious ears with accounts of how kind Uncle George had 
been to them, each fancying herself the favorite. 

“ But it is a pity he is so deaf!” said Jane. 

“ Deaf!” exclaimed the mother. “ Then he has suddenly be- 
come so, for when he was down at Christmas he heard as well as 
I do.” 

“Yes; but he told us he had caught a heavy cold after that 
visit, and had been deaf ever since.” 

“Qh! well. He’s over sixty, and it's time,” was the rejoin- 
der. 


IV. 


The “Annie” of the mysterious interview recorded in the 
last chapter was the widow of a cousin of the Grahams. She 
had lost her husband early in life, and had resided in the county 
town, Hamilton, ever since. There never had existed any par- 
ticular friendship between her husband and his cousin, Jane 
Dinsdale, and after her marriage an open rupture occurred be- 
tween the ladies which Mrs. Annie Graham had never sought to 
heal. So it happened that for years there had been no inter- 
course, and Mrs. Dinsdale had probably forgotten the very ex- 
istence of the other. 
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We must now read another letter, in order to carry the thread 


of our story: 
“THE HOMESTEAD, August 1, 1872. 
“DEAR JANE: As your maternal heart is doubtless anxious 
about the fate of our young niece, left so cruelly to those wolves 
in sheep’s clothing—the nuns—I am happy to be able to tell you 
that she is rescued from their clutches and the danger of yellow 
fever in New Orleans, and is under the kind protection of a rela- 
tive of ours. If you still desire to befriend the orphan let me 
know, and she will be sent to you. When the girls feel like mak- 
ing me another visit I shall be most happy to receive them. 
“Your brother, 
“GEORGE.” 


About the time that letter was written there were other visit- 
ors on the piazza of the Graham homestead. This time it is Mrs. 
Annie Graham and a young girl—the Dieu-donnée. 

George Graham sits with them and is telling them of the 
young days of the father and brother. For, with all his faults 
and wild escapades, her father’s was a lovable nature, and much 
would have been forgiven him had he but returned to claim the 
grace. Constance is like him, and the old man’s hand rests trem- 
blingly on her head, and his eyes are dim as he looks at her. 

Weeks pass in calm contentment, the company of his Dieu- 
donnée, as he is fond of calling her, becoming more and more 
nécessary tothe old man. He is never tired of telling, and she of 
hearing, of the early times when the Indians were all around 
them, professedly friendly, still to be watched and guarded 
against. He told her of the visits of the venerable Bishop 
Fenwick, the first Catholic bishop of Cincinnati, whose diocese 
included all Ohio and Indiana and a part of Kentucky. In making 
his diocesan visitations he often sought the hospitality of the 
elder Graham’s roof, and had on one of his visits baptized 
George, who was then a very little child. 

“ Then you are a Catholic, my uncle?” exclaimed Constance, 
clasping her hands in delighted surprise. 

“No!” replied Mr. Graham; “my parents were Swedenbor- 
gians, and I was brought up in that belief. But I am really a 
member of no church. A civilized heathen I suppose I must call 
myself.” Then, seeing the look of disappointment which set- 
tled over the sweet face, he laughingly added: “ But one day 
the present archbishop, then a young man of thirty-five or 


‘six, met me in Hamilton at the house of a common friend, and 
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when the fact of my baptism by his predecessor was mentioned 
he asked me the same question you did. Of course I told him 
no. ‘Ah! well,’ he replied, ‘all in good time. You know the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard, my good sir? At the 
eleventh hour—at the eleventh hour!’ And so it may be—if 
that is any comfort to you, my child.”’ 

Mrs. Dinsdale did not reply to her brother’s last letter for 
some time. To tell the truth, the lady was sick with chagrin. 
It was too terrible to think of that papistical vixen really near 
him—she supposed with Annie Graham in Hamilton. At last 
she recovered enough to insist upon the girls accepting the 
invitation, given in said letter, fora week. Knowing that a week 
will soon pass, they devote themselves to the sacrifice, and arrive 
to find the stranger domiciled in the old home! Mrs. Annie had 
gone back to Hamilton. 

As they are, neither of them, unaware of the precarious na- 
ture of their hold upon their uncle’s affections, this circumstance 
is ominous and their spirits fall accordingly. But they preserve 
a calm exterior, and it is only in their own room and in the letters 
to their mother that they express themselves freely. 

As “Uncle George” has grown deaf again—strangely deaf, 
Constance thinks—Jane and Caroline have no idea of the tempo- 
rary recovery he experienced before this visit. Again on the 
piazza they are gathered with their cousin, and again Mr. Graham 
is busy with his paper at the window. 

“ Has uncle said anything to you about his will, Constance?” 
asked Jane abruptly. 

“ His will? Comment ?” the girl returned, not understanding. 

“Yes, his will—how he intends to leave his property when 
he dies?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the child, and she shuddered as if she had 
been hurt. 

“‘Why, you needn’t be so easily shocked. He’s an old man, 
and you know he is very rich.” 

“N-o,” she replied. “I had not considered it. Is it so?” 

“That is a good joke!” both the Dinsdales exclaimed. 
“ Don’t pretend to us that you don’t know all about it.” 

“ But it is not pretence ; I know not—not anything about it. 

“ Well, one thing you can tell us: how did he come to invite 
you to come here?” 

“ He tell Cousin Annie to come to New Orleans. I was sick, 
very. And she come. Then when I get well she bring me here. 
Besides, papa had told me how good Uncle George had been 
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when—when—” But here the tears came and choked her utter- 
ance, and just then Uncle George called her and sent her with a 
message to the woman who kept house for him. 

That night in their own room the sisters expressed them- 
selves unrestrainedly, and such a tirade of abuse as the uncle 
and niece received would have astonished Jack and Tom had 
they been there to hear. But the ladies did not know that the 
room which they supposed was a lumber-room, and which com- 
municated with their own by a door, was now occupied by their 
uncle, the change having been made lately. He had gone to his 
chamber early, and now sat at his window in quict darkness while 
the storm raged. 


V. 


It was about at this stage of affairs that Knowles, coming into 
my room one day, found me lying upon the floor in a dead faint. 
He lifted me up on to the bed, and realized as he did so that I was 
ina high fever. Jack Knowles and I had been at Yale together, 
after which he had been graduated in medicine in Germany while 
I was making the “grand tour.” Later, when | returned to Cin- 
cinnati, | found him already established, and we resumed our 
friendship, while I, with a sudden furor, devoted myself to the 
study of law. And as I was in the habit of doing what I under- 
took to do with all my might, the result was that, in this case, I 
overdid matters. 

“What though your father was born in New Haven and your 
mother in Bangor! The human brain can stand just so much 
and no more, and the filling inside your skull is no whit harder 
than the rest of humanity’s.” 

So spoke Knowles, my guide, philosopher, and friend—like- 
wise physician—when | had recovered enough to listen to him. 
He furthermore insisted that I must rest—go into a state of per- 
fect inaction amid new scenes and quiet surroundings. 

In this emergency the remembrance of my Aunt Annie’s 
lavely home in the suburbs of Hamilton arose, and a longing 
came over me to be with her. Accordingly I wrote to her, and 
by return of mail received a loving invitation to come and stay 
as long as I pleased. Oh! the delight of having nothing to do 
and doing it with all one’s might; to employ the mind only 
sufficiently to realize that it was idle—this state with me went 
far and away beyond the much-quoted Italian condition, as far 
beyond as the New England active, sharp intellect is beyond the 
slow, dreamy Italian mind. 
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I did not know until later that my aunt, on receiving my 
letter, had ridden out to old Mr. Graham's and told him of her 
expected guest, and also gave him a true and faithful account of 
said guest’s faults, failings, and virtues, likewise of his possessions 
and expectations. The old gentleman was kind enough to ex. 
press himself interested, and told her to bring me out to the 
Homestead as often as she wished. 

The natural consequences followed, as my aunt, and pro. 
bably Mr. Graham, expected or foresaw. The beauty of Dieu- 
donnée attracted me, her quaint, old-fashioned shyness fascinated 
me, while ‘her formal, slow, exact English delighted me. When 
she discovered that I could talk to her in French her surprise 
and pleasure were unbounded; and in the gay, bright flood of 
words she poured forth in her native tongue she proved her- 
self a veritable chatterbox in whom I hardly recognized the de- 
mure, quiet little maiden who, on the first visit I had paid, had 
looked up at me with such large, beseeching, black-blue eyes, as 
if deprecating any unkind judgment I might have formed of her. 

The weeks of my prescribed idleness flew by all too rapidly. 
When I returned to my books they no longer claimed, as they 
had done, my whole attention. There not being any necessity 
for exertion on my part in order to earn my daily bread, and the 
previous undertaking to study law being only four passez le 
temps, 1 gradually grew relax and found many other matters of 
more interest to engage me. 


VI. 


Of course much of what I record was not known to me per- 
sonally ; I gathered it up afterwards from the lips of the various 
actors in the drama, and have thrown the disconnected accounts 
into continuous shape according to the best of my ability. 

At this time Mrs. Dinsdale was about as unhappy a woman as 
lived. From having decided in her own mind that it was the 
proper thing to do, she arrived, by a mental process known only 
to herself, at the certainty that her brother would make one of 
her girls, or both, his heiress. When she found that his interest 
in, and kindness to, Constance threatened to interfere with this 
plan of hers, her hatred of the girl grew apace. 

It had been the custom each year for “‘ Uncle George”’ to eat 
his Christmas dinner as his sister's guest. This winter the 
Christmas party would of course include Constance, and as the 
time drew near Mrs. Dinsdale grew strangely nervous and ex- 
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citable. Her daughters were alarmed about her, and wrote, 
unknown to her, to their brother, begging him, if possible, to re- 
turn and spend a few weeks with them. Accordingly on Christ- 
mas eve George made his appearance and was shocked to find 
his mother so peculiarly affected. Her greeting of him was 
hysterical, and the suddenness of his coming produced a singular 
state of mind. She was glad beyond expression, and yet there 
appeared something back, as if his presence had changed some 
plan or project. All day she was, to the anxious eyes who 
watched her, more like.an insane person than anything else. 
But the night brought a change, and by the morning she was 
able to greet her guests with her usual composure. 

I was not of the party, but I heard afterwards that George 
was very devoted to his young cousin. But all his softly-spoken 
speeches, all his petits soins, were wasted, and I had not the least 
reason to be jealous of him. I had a word-painting of the fam- 
ily group assembled after dinner in the drawing-room, from 
Knowles, for whom (he having accompanied me in several of my 
visits to the Homestead while staying with me at Aunt Annie’s) 
Mr. Graham had sent, wishing to consult with him upon some 
point of mutual interest. An introduction to the family followed, 
and a few moments’ chat with Constance. 

George’s fancy for his cousin caused him to delay his return 
to Arizona, and was no secret from his mother, who regarded it 
with unconcealed delight. She urged Dieu-donnée to visit her 
during January, and, Mr. Graham approving, my little girl was 
domiciled under her aunt’s roof for two or three weeks. 
Knowles and I were her frequent visitors, and I began to fear 
that I had a rival in him; for I had not told her of my love for 
her, though I think her woman’s wit guessed its existence. I 
made no secret of my preference for her society. Then as spring 
advanced George suddenly discovered that he was very fond of 
visiting “ Uncle George,” and Uncle George was very kind to 
him and welcomed him always cordially. He would send the 
two on convenient errands into Venice, a longer ride or drive 
into Hamilton, and threw them together in every way. 

At length, during a visit which Dieu-donnée was making to 
his mother in the month of March, George decided to put his 
fortune to the test, and lost. He did not tell his mother what 
he had done, but quietly made his preparations for returning to 
Arizona, and announced his determination at the breakfast-table 
when all was ready. Mrs. Dinsdale heard the announcement 
with dismay, and one glance at her niece's tell-tale face told her 
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only too quickly the true reason for it. She was strangely quiet 
all day and the day after, the next but one being fixed for 
George’s departure. 


VIL. 


Constance was very anxious to return to the Homestead, but 
her aunt pressed her to remain, and she did so. The day after 
George left she was taken sick—a headache, only a passing indis- 
position, I was told when I called in the evening. Mrs. Dinsdale 
was with her, Carrie said, and presently the lady entered the 
parlor. She returned my greeting, but did not sit down. On 
the contrary, she seemed to be looking for something, by the 
way she wandered from one receptacle of bric a-brac to the other, 
from table to mantel. At last Carrie asked her if she had lost 
anything, and I, having remained standing since her entrance, 
perceived that a handkerchief was lying rather concealed by the 
portiére of the door by which she had entered. 

“Ts this what you miss, Mrs. Dinsdale?” I asked, going over 
and picking it up. As | held it in my hand I noticed a peculiar 
odor about it, like bitter almonds. She came forward hastily, 
snatched rather than took the article from me, with a peculiar 
look into my face, and said with an evident effort to speak 
calmly : 

“Yes, yes! Give it to me instantly ! 

I complied and bowed, and she swept past me out of the 
room. Jane had entered by another door, and I saw the two 

' girls exchange glances, and Carrie sighed deeply. My visit was 
not prolonged, as my two entertainers were evidently dstratt, 
and Mrs. Dinsdale did not reappear. 

Just as I was getting into my overcoat in the hall a servant 
rushed down-stairs and into the parlor, excitedly crying: 

“Q Miss Jane! Miss Carrie! Miss Constance is dying! 
Come quick!” 

The two rushed past me and up-stairs, while the servant was 
about to follow, when I checked her. 

“How dare you say so!” I asked, hardly knowing what I 
said or did, for the girl told me afterwards that I shook her. 

““ Because I knows it—she’s all drawd back, her head—and— 
and—oh! please go for a doctor, Mr. Torbett, and don’t lose no 
time.” 

“Very well,’ I replied. “I will bring Dr. Knowles in a 
very few moments, and do you come the moment you hear 


the bell!” 


” 
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She promised, and I hurried to Knowles’ office and found 
him just returned from a visit. In another moment we were in 
a cad rattling over the stones to the Dinsdales’ house. 

My feelings as | waited in the parlor may be imagined ; pres- 
ently a note came down by the same maid who had given the 
alarm. In it I was directed to get certain prescriptions which 
were enclosed filled, and, while waiting for them, to hurry to an 
address he gave, and bring a nurse, who lived there, with me. 
The woman must come, hé said, and would come if I told her Dr. 
Knowles could not leave the patient until she did. 

In as little time as possible I returned, having been successful 
in finding the nurse, and, having received a message from my 
friend to wait till he joined me, I took up my solitary vigil in 
the parlor. It was a couple of hours before he came down, 
having, he said, left Constance comfortable and safe in the care of 
Mrs. Comstock. ‘ 

“What did you mean by ‘safe’?” I asked, as we left the 
house, having bade Miss Jane good-night, she being the only one 
of the family who came down-stairs when Knowles was leaving. 

Knowles walked ona few steps in silence. We had turned 
out of Pike Street, and were passing a dead-wall which bounded 
the yard of the corner house on the south side of Fourth. Then 
he turned and laid his hand on my arm. 

“ Torbett, you are going to ask that little waif to be your wife, 
are you not?” 

“fam,” I replied quietly. 

“ Then get her away, up to her uncle’s or cousin’s, as quickly 
as you can!” 

“Why, what is the matter, Jack? You don’t mean—you 
don’t—” I stopped. Like a flash came the odor of bitter al- 
monds to my nostrils, almost as plainly as if I again held the 
handkerchief. “My God!” I staggered against the wall. 

“Come! come!” said Jack, catching me by the arm. “The 
danger is over now. Mrs. Comstock is with her and will not 
leave her; she will be able to take the ride to Hamilton the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“ Are you sure?” I asked with lips that trembled so I could 
hardly form the words. 

“Perfectly sure. Don’t give yourself the least uneasiness, 
But tell me why you were so affected? What did you 
Suspect ?”’ 

Then I told him of the handkerchief episode, and he ex- 
claimed : 
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“ Yes, but it was an over-dose, thank God! .Mrs. Dinsdale is 
a tyro in the Borgian art.” 

We walked slowly on, talking over the: affair in quiet under- 
tones, and, as we sought on all sides for motives and reasons, we 
soon recollected enough to put us on the right track. But we 
decided that the matter must be kept a profound secret. Only 
Aunt Annie Graham must be informed, and Knowles intended 
to have an interview with Mrs. Dinsdale in the morning. Before 
I went to my room | wired my aunt to come down without 
fail the next day. 


VIII, 


The next day, at an early hour, Aunt Annie appeared at my 
rooms, and by appointment we adjourned to Knowles’ office, 
where the case was laid before her. My readers can under- 
stand how shocked she was. The result of our conference was 
that she remained in the city until the next day, when Knowles 
would bring Constance to her, and together they could return 
to Hamilton. 

When Knowles, after visiting his patient that morning, in- 
quired for Mrs. Dinsdale, he was informed that she had left for 
Louisville—having received a letter from Mr. Dinsdale’s sister 
residing there, requesting her to come down about some busi- 
ness connected with the estate of her late father-in-law—and that 
she had taken Jane with her. Whether the business was a very 
opportune opportunity or only a trumped-up excuse we could 
not tell, but Knowles was rather glad that his unpleasant duty 
was postponed. Carrie was very kindly interested in Con- 
stance’s state, and was, of course, perfectly ignorant of what had 
been attempted. 

When Mrs. Graham informed “ Uncle George” of Dieu- 
donnée’s refusal of his nephew’s proposals the old gentleman was 
very angry. That he had had any wishes or plans in the matter 
was until then unknown to all of us. But it appeared that, on 
seeing as much of George as he had done in his frequent visits, 
he had, with an old man’s whim, taken a great fancy to the mar- 
riage of the cousins, intending that George, whose full name 
was George Graham Dinsdale, should drop the last and be 
known as his heir and namesake, George Graham. He was 
angry at Constance, and in his anger said some things which 
Aunt Annie resented and replied to with asperity. The result 
of the talk was that my aunt left the room with a “ wooden 
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damn ’—as Charles Lamb said of the slamming of the door—and 
the house, with the polite request of her cousin that neither she 
nor her protegée would enter it again. So poor little Dieu-don- 
née’s fortunes seemed wrecked by an old man and womans ill- 
timed jangling. I must add that in all her anger Aunt Annie 
did not divulge the secret we had confided to her. Perhaps it 
would have saved some heartaches if she had, but she had pro- 
mised. Nor did Mr. Graham ever know. 

Well, she told Constance of the result of her interview with 
Mr. Graham, and consoled the poor child as best she could. But 
Constance was very much troubled, and her tender conscience 
reproached her with ingratitude. As soon as I heard from Aunt 
Annie of her rupture with Mr. Graham I allowed no time to 
elapse before I was in Hamilton and in her parlor, where, as good 
fortune would have it, Constance was sitting alone. She had 
been trying to read, but was crying instead, and as I entered rose 
hastily, somewhat taken aback by being caught with tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, and would have run away; but with two 
strides [ reached her side, and, taking her in my arms, whispered 
a few words which brought back the smiles and dispelled all 
desire to escape. 

We were quietly married in two weeks’ time, Knowles being 
my best man. Uncle George was invited to the ceremony, which 
took place in Aunt Annie’s parlor (as I was not a Catholic, we 
could not be married in church), but he declined in a short note 
and made the bride no wedding gift. 


IX. 


I fear my little wife suffered many bad quarter-hours during 
our wedding trip, for it was no easy task to win her thoughts 
away from what she considered her ingratitude to Uncle George. 
I kept her away until October, and spent the hottest summer 
months at Mount Desert and the White Mountains. We have 
betn married ten years now, and I do not think either of us ever 
regretted our hasty nuptials. One great happiness has been the 
result of it, proving that, once in a very great while, a “mixed 
marriage” may not be unmitigated evil. I had never given any 
thought to Catholicity before, even in my travels through 
Europe, regarding it with a liberal /atsses-aller sort of feeling, at 
the same time confident that the childishness of it and all that 
could never satisfy me. But after two years of church-going 
with Dieu-donnée and hearing sermons, good, bad, and indiffer- 
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ent, but all instinct with one motif, I began to see that there was 
something more in it all than I had imagined, and the result was 
my reception into the true fold. Since then I have realized how 
much more perfect the marriage-tie is when both parties kneel 
at the same altar, and have experienced a higher and holier hap. 
piness than I knew before. 

Poor Uncle George spent a very unhappy summer at the 
Homestead. He would not leave home, as he had been accus. 
tomed to do every few years, nor did he extend an invitation to 
his niece, to visit him. Neither would he hold out the olive. 
branch to Aunt Annie, who on her part seemed equally indif- 
ferent. 

Knowles had called to see Mrs. Dinsdale several times after 
her return from Louisville, but was denied an interview. Then 
he wrote her a note, which she returned opened, so evidently 
read, without comment or response; but he felt satisfied that 
she was warned of his knowledge of her guilty attempt. Her 
behavior for a few years was singular, but she gave no overt 
evidence of aberration of mind, and the girls were proportionately 
relieved. 

At last, towards the autumn, Uncle George wrote to his 
sister, inviting either Carrie or Jane to come to him. Whichever 
came, he wrote, he would consider his adopted daughter, if she 
would promise to live in his house unmarried as long as he 
should survive. Here was a thunderbolt fallen from a serene 
sky, for the girls were arranging for their weddings on the same 
day, to come off in the month of January. Which one should 
be the sacrifice? It was hard to determine, and yet it was a 
great deal to give up. The prospective husbands were con- 
sulted, and they cut the Gordian knot by deciding that they 
would not relinquish their prior claims. But Jane was very 
unwilling to give up so fair a heritage, and, gloomy as the pros- 
pect was of entire isolation from society and dear Jack, yet 
Uncle George was nearing the allotted term of man’s life, and so 
it might not be so very, very long! Money in one scale and 
Jack in the other—which would bring down the beam? At 
length Jack found a way out of the difficulty, which was duly 
communicated to Jane and immediately carried out. Jane took 
a walk one fine October morning, met Jack at an appointed 
place, and when she returned to her mother’s house she was 
Mrs. Jack, unknown to any one but the necessary witnesses. 

But, strange to say, when Mr. Graham received a dutiful 
letter from Jane, telling him that she had decided to devote her- 
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self to him for the rest of his life, he chuckled as if highly 
amused. He sat for a while with the letter in his hand, lost in 
thought; then put it away, and the next day did what he had not 
done since Christmas: he drove into Hamilton, and in an hour 
more was in Cincinnati. 

He paid Knowles a visit, ostensibly to ask him some question 
as to an indisposition which had shown itself intermittently lately, 
and then requested my friend to consider himself his medical 
adviser, and begged that if he sent for him suddenly he would 
not delay or save expense in reaching him. On_ leaving the 
office he casually asked how Mr. and Mrs. Torbett were getting 
on, but made no comment upon Knowles’ enthusiastic account of 
our matrimonial happiness. Then he rode up to the city build- 
ings, and, knowing the clerk who had the matter in charge, found 
no difficulty in obtaining permission to look over the marriage 
licenses. The day after he quietly returned home and awaited his 
niece’s coming. 

As soon as she did come she assumed all the airs of the 
mistress of the house and gradually ousted her uncle from con- 
trol. He yielded more quietly than she had hoped, and so she 
wrote her mother. However, she was unconscious of the grim 
humor with which he watched her proceedings. But she had 
undertaken a more difficult task than she had imagined in 
Jack, who insisted upon coming up to see her; and the first 
visit, made openly, aroused such a storm of indignation from her 
uncle that the subsequent ones were made sub rosé. Sub rosd, but 
not, as she fondly hoped, unknown to Uncle George. 


X. 


So the winter passed, and in the spring one day, to Jane’s 
great amazement, Mr. Graham proposed inviting Cousin 
Annie and Constance and her husband to make them a visit. 
Rut to this Jane would not listen, and the expression of her 
ideas on the subject lost nothing from want of force in the lan- 
guage which conveyed them. The summer passed without any 
break in its monotonous quiet, except a visit from Carrie and 
Tom. Jane spent a week in town with her mother in the 
autumn, and then returned to resume the dull routine of country 
life. By the next spring the old gentleman grew feeble and 
failed very suddenly. Knowles paid him several visits. Jane 
now thought her reward was coming, sooner even than she had 
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hoped, and, her uncle being confined to his room, openly received 
Jack below stairs, The servants, not being supposed to know 
anything about the original arrangement, and not having been 
with her long (she had dismissed her uncle’s old ones), did not 
consider it of any consequence to report to the “old man.” 
Then Mr. Graham grew so feeble that he was obliged to have a 
special man-servant, and in the choice of this valet he asserted 
his right to act for himself in such a way that Jane concluded 
she had better let well enough alone. Knowles was sent for, and 
arrived with a man in whom he had every confidence as to eff- 
ciency and honesty. 

Tim O'Leary proved himself all that my friend had said of 
him. But this last arrangement distressed my poor little Dieu- 
donnée (of course Knowles kept us fully informed of the state of 
affairs at the Homestead) not a little. She had so longed fora 
reconciliation with her uncle before he died, and as yet he had 
made no sign. | 

As I said before, Tim proved himself an excellent nurse and 
by no means a fool; with all the simplicity of his native land he 
had also the keen insight into character, the quick appreciation 
of a situation, and the ready wit to get out of a difficulty, be. 
longing to his race. He understood Mlle. Jane very soon, and 
also comprehended the tactics of the uncle in as short a time. 
As Uncle- George grew weaker Jane grew stronger in her posi- 
tion and gradually neglected all precautions. Her uncle seldom 
saw her, and, if it had not been for O’Leary, would have wanted 
for the very necessaries of life while the table groaned with 
country fare of the best. Carrie and her husband and Jack 
paid her a visit, and with them Mrs. Dinsdale was prevailed 
upon to come, the first time for many, many years that she had 
set foot in her father’s house. 

When, on her arrival, she found the state of affairs, to do her 
justice it must be told of her that she reproved Jane severely 
for her treatment of her uncle, and during her stay would have 
devoted herself to her brother, if he would have allowed her. 
But he rejected her overtures and said that Tim was equal to 
all his requirements. Carrie paid him one visit in his room, but 
was not encouraged to repeat it. All this was fun for Tim, and 
so great was his enjoyment of the situation that he was obliged 
to go away, off among the trees out of sight of the house, to 
laugh his laugh out unrestrained. Doubled up in the enjoyment 
of these cachinatory exercises, he was surprised one day by the 
Lady Jane herself, when the preternatural seriousness with which 
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he assured her that he was hunting for hickory-nuts, although 
the trees all around were oaks, was astonishing. 

The visit of mother and sister drew to a close, and one day, 
during one of her regular interviews with him, Mr. Graham sug- 
gested to his sister that Jane should return with her for a change. 
Of course the subject was referred to Jane, and she declined to 
go, upon the pretext that he would not be comfortable if she 
deserted her post. This objection the old man overruled, and it 
was accordingly decided that “sister Jane” and her daughters 
should leave in three days. Jane made, as she thought, all neces- 
sary arrangements with the servants for an absence of two days, 
which was the longest she could allow herself, and after a touch- 
ing good-by to the invalid they were driven into Hamilton in 
time for the mid-day train. 

No sooner were they gone than Mr. Graham surprised the 
cook and chambermaid by a sudden descent upon their quarters, 
and as sudden a rout. When the carriage returned it brought 
Mrs. Annie Graham, and her interview with her cousin must 
have been a rich one. He informed her that, as people would 
not be happy in Azs way, he was at last contented that they 
should follow their own; only he would like to be a spectator of 
the happiness of those who he knew had a small corner in their 
hearts for him personally, and not an all-absorbing worship of 
his money-bags. . 

The consequence of this interview was a letter to me from 
Aunt Annie preparing me for a visit from Tim with a request 
from Mr. Graham that I would bring Dieu-donnée to see him. 
This visit (Tim’s) was made the day after her letter reached me, 
and was the sequel to one he had paid Jane as the bearer of a 
letter from her uncle. The sudden appearance of O’Leary, look- 
ing as solemn as if attending a funeral, startled her, and she did 
not notice how his eyes danced. 

The letter he brought from her uncle informed her that, as she 
had not kept to the letter of the bargain, he did not feel obliged 
to do so either, and he had accordingly made other arrange- 
ments. Her trunks and belongings would be sent down to her 
and he hoped the remainder of her married life would be as 
happy as the beginning had been. A check for one thousand 
dollars accompanied this epistle. Small need to’ say how the 
mother raged; for a while it seemed as if reason tottered again 
upon her throne. But it was done and could not be undone, and 
Jack paid the penalty. 

How glad Mr. Graham was to get his Dieu-donnée back 
again, and how Aunt Annie and | rejoiced in the happiness of 
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the reunited uncle and niece! And this happiness was increased 
by the verification of the venerable archbishop’s prophecy. Mr. 
Graham responded to the grace of baptism and was confirmed, 
and openly proclaimed himself a Catholic. When Uncle George 
died, some two years after, a codicil to his will, dated the sum- 
mer of Constance’s first coming, revoked the previous allotment 
of all his property to his sister, save a small annuity to James’ 
child, and endowed that child and her heirs for ever with every 
penny. An envelope addressed to Mrs. Dinsdale contained only 
the letter she wrote to Constance, sending her a small sum to 
pay her expenses to Cincinnati. Another to Carrie contained 
only the lines: ‘‘ Don’t readily trust appearances ; old people are 
not always ‘as deaf as a post.’” 

We have not changed the old place in the least, and the house 
is kept ready for us at any time we choose to go to it. And it 
is a relief sometimes to find ourselves isolated there from the 
rush and crush of the world. The Homestead is singularly re- 
tired in this day of telegraph and railroad. Looking out over 
the broad Miami valley, neither the posts of the one nor the rails 
of the other are to be seen. On all sides stretch fields and wood- 
lands, dotted here and there by farm-houses and their necessary 
out-buildings ; but beyond this one might almost expect to see a 
birch-bark canoe, propelled by its red owner, glide down the 
shallow river, or be greeted by the guttural “ Ugh!” of some 
painted and moccasined son of the forest approaching over the 
mat of fallen leaves and tangled grass from among the old trees. 

Verily is it a spot in which to enjoy to the fullest the pre- 
scription to which I am indebted, under Knowles, for my present 
happiness. 

** To-day I cannot choose but share 
The indolence of earth and air, 
In listless languor lying. 
I see, like thistle flowers that sail 
Adown some hazed autumnal gale, 
The hours to Lethe flying. 


“ The hour-glass glistens in the sun ; 
Unchanged its ceaseless course is run, 
In ever-changing weathers. 
“ Time flies,” its motto—’tis no crime, 
I think, to pluck the wings of Time 
And sleep upon the feathers !” 


And when we return to the city, after a few weeks spent in 
this idyllic idleness, we feel as if we were veritable Rip Van 
Winkles. 
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WHAT SHALL OUR YOUNG MEN DO? 


By “our young men” we do not mean exclusively those 
who are Catholics, nor inclusively all the young men of our 
entire republic. We mean to include the young men born or 
brought up in our older, and especially in our Northern, States. 
Many of these have their life-career sufficiently determined by 
their own choice in conjunction with opportunity, or by some 
circumstances which are more or less near toa necessity. Our 
inquiry and the answer to it are irrelevant to the case of such as 
these. But they are pertinent to the case of a great number 
who are, on the one hand, not content with the calling and the 
wages of unskilled labor, and, on the other hand, not in the way 
of entering with a fair prospect of success into the career of 
professional or commercial business. It is an anxious and per- 
plexing question for their parents and friends, for themselves as 
soon as they are able and compelled to deliberate on the matter, 
and for all who take an enlightened and philanthropic interest in 
the welfare of the rising generation, what these young men shall 
do. The number of those who must find some place to fill is 
very great in proportion to the number of places which must be 
filled. Shall they emigrate to distant parts where there is more 
unoccupied space? Many of them may do this, and many will do 
it. But so many will remain, who either cannot prudently emi- 
grate or who do not choose to try the experiment, that the 
necessity of turning to the best account all honest ways of mak- 
ing a livelihood still remains. Not only so, it becomes increas- 
ingly imperative every year. The population of our country has 
doubled during the past quarter of a century. The increase may 
not continue at the same rate for a long period of time, yet even 
if it should come down to the average of the general increase 
throughout the civilized world our population would be doubled 
in less than a century ; and such an increase, or even a greater 
one, is by no means improbable. The practical inference we wish 
to draw from these premises is: that the best and most available 
employments for the class of young men we have in view are 
to be found in the cultivation of every acre of land in our older 
States which can be brought under agriculture, and in all the 
various branches of skilled labor. Let them betake themselves 
to farming, to the mechanical trades, and to those branches of 
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decorative work which are between the profession of the artist 
and the trade of the artisan. Let parents seek to place their 
boys, due regard being had to the reason of the case in each in. 
dividual instance, where they can get the kind of schooling and 
apprenticeship which will fit them for their future calling as far. 
mers or artisans. 

Many causes have been at work for a long time tending to 
produce a very general physical and moral inaptitude for 
every sort of hard, bodily labor—a disinclination and disesteem 
of every mode of life which requires it. A remarkably attentive 
and intelligent observer of the people and their manner of life 
in New England a hundred years ago has left on record some 
very curious remarks on this head. This was the Abbé Robin, 
a chaplain in the army of M. de Rochambeau. He came to 
Boston with the French troops in 1781, and from thence went to 
the camp in Rhode Island, accompanied his division in its march 
through Connecticut to New York and thence to Yorktown, 
where he witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis. After his re- 
turn to France he fell a victim, we have been told, to the pro- 
scription of the Reign of Terror. A series of most interesting 
letters written by M. Robin during his campaign was published 
in Philadelphia and Paris in 1783.* These letters were trans- 
lated into English and published at Boston in the same year, 
and we have seen one copy of this edition at Hartford—a great 
rarity, we believe, at present. The abbé writes with the most 
friendly and favorable sentiments for our cause, our country, 
and our people, and as one who made the best possible use of his 
limited time and opportunities for studying all their characteris- 
tic features. All his remarks are those of a keen and kind ob- 
server, and in them are photographed some views of that time 
which seems to us, with our brief history, so ancient, of rare 
fidelity and curious interest. Some part of that which we are 
about to quote does not relate to “ our young men” directly, but 
to the fair sex; yet the young men will doubtless read it with 
more avidity than if it referred to themselves, and it throws light 
on our general subject, which includes something common to 
both sexes. 

After having described the assiduous resort of all classes of 
persons to the places of public worship, the abbé goes on to 
say: 


* Nouveau Voyage dans l' Amérique Septentrionale en l'année 1781, et Campagne de?’ Ar- 
mée de M. Le Comte de Rochambeau, Par M. L’Abbé Robin, A Philadelphie, et se trouve a 
Paris: Chez Montard, Imprimeur-Libraire de la Reine, 1783, 
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“Piety, nevertheless, is not the only motive which brings American 
ladies in crowds to the temple. As they have no play to visit, and no 
public promenades, this is the only theatre where they can go to display 
their nascent elegance. Here they exhibit themselves dressed in stuffs of 
silk, and sometimes adorned with superb plumes. They wear their hair 
raised upon supports similar to those which were in fashion among French 
ladies a few years ago. Instead of powdering their tresses they wash 
them in soap and water, which is not always productive of an unbecoming 
effect, as they are frequently of an agreeable blond. The most fashionable 
begin, however, to adopt the European manner. The women are tall, well 
proportioned, with regular features, and of a very fair complexion, without 
color. They have fewer accomplishments and less ease of manner than 
Frenchwomen, but more dignity ; I have even fancied that I could perceive 
something of that nobility of mien which characterizes the masterpieces 
of the ancient artists which have been preserved to our own time. The 
men are also tall and well made, slender in figure and somewhat pale of 
complexion, and, although they are less careful than the women to dress 
with elegance, they are very neat. At the age of twenty the women begin 
to lose their youthful bloom ; at thirty-five or forty they are wrinkled and 
fall into the feebleness of age. The men are almost equally premature in 
decay. linferred from this that they must be comparatively short-lived. 
And after having examined all the cemeteries of Boston, where it is cus- 
tomary to place a stone over every grave, bearing the name and age of the 
deceased, I have found that in fact the majority of persons of the male sex 
had scarcely reached the age of fifty, very few that of sixty, scarcely any of 
seventy, and I saw no record of any who had died at a more advanced age. 
Since then I have examined all the cemeteries which lay on our route 
from Boston to Williamsburg, and have found the same results.” 


After leaving Boston, and during the marches and encamp- 
ments of his division, the abbé continues his observations on the 
manners and customs of the people of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, who, he says, crowded around the tents of the French 
soldiers by the thousand, “ officers, soldiers, American men and 
American women, conversing and dancing together, keeping the 
Feast of Equality, the harbinger of that alliance which wil! in 
future bind the two nations together.” 


“I scarcely expected to find vestiges of French fashions even in the 
thidst of the forests of America. Yet even here the coffures of all the 
women, except the Quakers, are high, voluminous, and‘ adorned with our 
light, transparent gauzes. One loses himself in reflections on finding 
through the whole province of Connecticut such a lively taste for adorn- 
ment, 1 would even say so much ostentation, with manners so pure, so 
simple, and so much like those of the ancient patriarchs. Vegetables, 
maize-corn, milk, curds, and cheese form their ordinary diet. They take a 
great deal of tea. The use of this insipid beverage constitutes their chief 
indulgence, There is not an inhabitant who does not drink it from porce- 
lain cups, and it is the greatest mark of politeness to offer it to visitors. 
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In countries where men live upon aliments and beverages which are very 
substantial it may be beneficial to health; but I think it is injurious in 
those whose diet is chiefly composed of vegetables and milk, and especially 
where the products of the soil, still too much covered with forests, are less 
nourishing ; and perhaps this is one of the causes why the inhabitants of 
this country, in spite of their naturally good constitutions and the easy 
conditions of their life, are less long-lived than others. The decay of their 
teeth is also ascribed to the use of tea. The women, who are generally 
very handsome, are often deprived of this precious ornament at the age of 
eighteen or twenty years; but I presume that this is more probably the 
effect of eating hot bread, as the English, Flemish, and Dutch preserve 
their teeth a very long time. The inhabitants of Connecticut, although 
they harvest excellent wheat, are nevertheless ignorant of the precious art 
of making bread more digestible and nutritive by kneading and fermenta- 
tion of the flour. Whenever they have any need of bread they make a 
cake which they half-bake on an iron griddle. Our French soldiers could 
never get used to this food, and they taught their American hosts to make 
it a little better. At taverns passably good bread can be found, though 
much inferior to that of our army. The people who are a little removed 
from the common roads keep always their old ways. 

“ Dispersed in their forests, they have scarcely any mutual intercourse 
except on the days when they go to their temples. Their houses are 
roomy, neat, well aired, and built of wood, having at least one storey. They 
are comfortably furnished, and I have found in all marks of their indus- 
trious and inventive genius. All know how to read, and nearly all have 
the newspaper which is printed in their village, which they often call a 
city. I never entered a house without finding in it a Bible, which they read 
in the family circle of evenings and on Sundays. Their temperament is 
cold, slow, and mild. They are not very laborious. The soil furnishes 
them always much more than they need; they go to and return from their 
fields on horseback, and in all this region one never meets anybody jour- 
neying on foot. Their mildness of character is due as much to the climate 
as to moral causes, for even the animals have a similar temperament. The 
horses, although excellent and able to travel easily sixty miles in a day, are 
all docile, and you never find one who is restive or skittish. The dogs are 
caressing and timid, never molesting strangers. I have even observed that 
their bark is feeble and muffled, and the crowing of the cocks likewise. 
The virtue of the females surpasses what we read of the young Lacede- 
monian women. Such is the confidence which is placed in the common 
respect for morality that I have met women, and even those who were 
young, travelling alone on horseback or in a gig through the woods 
towards nightfall. 

“The father of a family finds his happiness and his consideration in- 
crease with the number of his children; he is not tormented by an anxious 
desire to place them in a station where they may blush to acknowledge 
him as their father. Raised under his eyes, formed by his example, they 
will not cover his old age with dishonor; they will not bring upon him 
disappointments and cares to make his pathway to the grave more sorrow- 
ful. Neither does he fear that poverty will one day overtake them to dis- 
tress his paternal sensibilities and make his tender spouse lament her 
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over-fruitfulness. Like him, they will restrict their labors, their pleasures, 
and their ambition to the nurture and increase of their flocks, the cultiva- 
tion and enlargement of their fields and orchards. 

“These farmers, while more simple than our peasants, are better in- 
structed and have not their rusticity and rudeness, their obsequiousness or 
their dissimulation. They are less acquainted with artificial means and less 
laborious, but at the same time less attached to their ancient customs and 
more adroit in inventing and perfecting whatever can increase their 
comforts.” 


M. Robin refers again, in a very singular connection, to the 
peculiar and passive temperament which he ascribes to Ameri- 
cans. He is describing Washington’s army and speaking of the 
very severe discipline which prevailed in it, especially in regard 
to flogging for every small offence. 


“I was by chance a witness,” he writes, “in company with some French 
officers, of a case of this rigorous punishment. The culprit is fastened to 
a wheel of a gun-carriage, with his shoulders bare and his arms extended 
forward so as to give more tension tothe muscles. Every soldier of his 
company in turn gives him a certain number of blows with a large rod, and 
he is very soon covered with blood. What astonished us the most, and 
kept our attention riveted to the painful spectacle, was that two unfortu- 
nate men whom we saw suffering this punishment did not uttera single 
moan or sigh, or show the least sign of quivering. Was this courage? Or 
ts the physical sensibility less in a people whose fibres are extremely relaxed by 
the air of their forests and the continual use of tea and milk?” 


Another Frenchman, M. Bayard, in an account which he 
gives of a tour in some parts of the country ten years later,* 
makes some remarks on certain other characteristics and incipient 
tendencies which he observed at that early period, which we 
think are worth quoting. The bearing of these apparently ran- 
dom quotations will be shown by and by: 

“Dr. Price says, in his Remarks on the importance of the American 
Revolution, that if the passion for foreign articles of merchandise in- 
creases ‘the Americans will lose that simplicity of character, that mascu- 


line and firm spirit, that disdain of tinsel, in which true dignity consists.’ 
This sinister prediction has unhappily been fulfilled in all the maritime 


, cities, in which there are now to be found only a few patriots groaning 


over the degradation of their fellow-citizens. 

“A portraiture of the manners and opinions of the Philadelphians will 
suffice to enable my readers to judge of the truth of my assertion and of 
the moral condition of the inhabitants of the other cities in commercial 
relation with Europe.” 


The picture which M. Bayard draws is unflattering. We have 
space only for the quotation of a few paragraphs: 


* Voyage dans I’ Intérieur des Etats-Unis, etc., pendant (Eté de1791. Par Ferdinand M. 
Bayard, A Paris: Chez Cocheris, Au cinquiéme de la République (1797 vieux style). 
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“The population of the cities, divided into classes by difference of for- 
tune and prejudices of a monarchical origin, is united in a common pursuit 
of luxury. In vain the citizen Livingston of venerable memory recalled 
his beautiful countrywomen to their spinning-wheels, and to that simplicity 
which is the means of preserving both morals and fortune; for he was not 
listened to, and his writings which have survived him are not read... . 
The passion for luxury is so excessive that the wife of a mechanic wishes 
to equal in dress the merchant’s wife, who in her turn is not willing to fall 
behind the most opulent European ladies. If this rage for extravagance 
only brought about the ruin of its victims and of the imbecile husbands 
who encourage or tolerate it from vanity, I would close my mouth in silent 
disdain. But who can behold with a stupid indifference factitious needs 
multiplying every day, and wealth with its liveries usurping the respect 
which is due to genius and virtue? . . . Franklin has said: ‘ Among us the 
cultivator of the soil and the artisan are honored because they are useful. 
The people are wont to say : God himself is the greatest of all artificers, and 
more worthy of respect and admiration for the variety, the art, and the 
utility of his works than for the antiquity of his origin. A negro once 
made the following amusing remark while he was observing the laziness of 
a pig : “ The white man,” said the African, “ makes the negro, the horse, the 
ox, and every other animal work, except the pig. As for him, he does 
nothing but eat, drink, walk about, and sleep whenever he likes; he lives 
like a gentleman.” Americans are better pleased with a genealogist who 
proves their descent from laborers, farriers, shoemakers, and such like, 
than with one who should give them idle ancestors, born to consume the 
fruits of other men’s labors, and themselves good for nothing’ (Advice to 
Europeans who wish to settle in the United States). This picture seems to 
have been made two centuries ago, and by a man who had never had any 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the maritime cities or the farmers in 
their neighborhood. Nevertheless I am certain that the state of public 
opinion was such as he describes it when he resided as ambassador at 
Paris and wrote his pamphlet.” 


In these observations of two intelligent foreigners we perceive 
the fact that a century ago certain incipient causes could be 
noticed, whose effects are seen in certain social phenomena of the 
present time. One of these causes was a change wrought in the 
physical constitution of a certain portion of the descendants of 
European colonists. Another cause was a general tendency 
toward the acquisition of wealth and a more artificial and luxu- 
rious way of living. The change which has taken place within 
the past century, but more strikingly within the past half-cen- 
tury, is indeed a stupendous one in respect to its extent and its 
rapidity. We cannot enlarge on this topic, nor is it necessary to 
do so. It suffices for our present purpose to note, what all will 
admit, that there is, among a great number of our young men, a 
constitutional disinclination to hard, bodily labor, a certain dis- 
position to effeminacy and indolence; also, that there is a strong 
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general tendency to strive after what is considered to be the 
most genteel, comfortable, and pleasurable way of living, and the 
easiest and speediest methods of making -the utmost possible 
amount of money, for the sake of ostentation and enjoyment. 

Not to speak of the more tragical consequences which too 
often follow from these and similar causes, there is one which we 
specially take note of as belonging to the object of our present 
remarks. It is that a considerable number of half-grown boys 
and young men are at a loss for that kind of employment which 
suits their inclination and holds out a promise of giving them 
that position which they desire and their parents wish them to 
obtain. Some of them, through their indolence, or because they 
are discouraged by the difficulties in their way, or from both 
causes together, become shiftless and drift into a state in which 
they become miserable themselves and a cause of misery to all 
those whose happiness is in any way involved in their well-doing 
and well-being. . 

Several years ago the writer of this article was inquiring of 
a respectable elderly gentleman about his children. In answer 
to one of these inquiries: “ And how is Jack?” he replied sen- 
tentiously: “Jack is shiftless.” Long afterward, when the old 
gentleman was dead and his other children all honorably and 
prosperously settled in life, we were informed by one of them 
that shiftless Jack had finished his mortal career, his last busi- 
ness having been selling peanuts on the streets of one of our 
large towns. At least, as one of his relatives remarked, Jack 
kept a peanut-stand, which was something, and better than 
being a complete idler and living on the bounty or the labor of 
others. In this respect he was honorably distinguished from many 
others belonging to the class of the shiftless, and we may spare a 
tear of sympathy for the poor fellow, whose early death was pro- 
bably hastened by the sense of his utter failure and disgrace. 

Besides those who from weakness or vice go to ruin and die 
in misery, or else drag out an ignoble life in dependence on the 
theans of subsistence furnished by the charity or the industry 
of others, there are many who do try energetically to help them- 
selves, and yet are scarcely able to do more than just keep their 
heads above water. They have contrived to get into a profes- 
sion, perhaps, where they cannot force their way beyond the 
outside rows of the crowd of competitors. They have, it may 
be, gone into busimess in a small way, or gained some position 
in a counting-house, or else obtained one of the numerous and 
various offices under the managers of public or private affairs, 
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which afford a moderate salary. Of course those who cannot 
do better may well be content with being as well off as they are, 
Yet the precarious nature of many of these employments, and 
the difficulty, often equal to an impossibility, of being ever able to 
gain more than a scanty and narrow subsistence, at the cost of 
severe and continuous labor, during one’s whole lifetime, are well 
known to all those who have any practical knowledge of such 
matters. 

And here the question arises whether many young men 
would not do better, if they may choose between some employ- 
ment of this kind and farming, or a trade, to embrace the latter 
alternative. It cannot admit of a doubt that agriculture and 
the various departments of skilled labor offer the best available 
resource to those young men who do not see their way open into 
a profession or into business. Indeed, what other resource have 
they, except in some sort of makeshift or in the drudgery of 
unskilled labor ? 

Looked at with the eyes of common sense, the life of a farmer 
or of a mechanic is not so uninviting, and so much inferior to 
that of the common walks of professional and business life, as it 
seems to be to many youth, who see life through a mist of il- 
lusions. The hard, bodily labor to which an industrious farmer 
or mechanic is subjected is healthful and invigorating. It be- 
comes easy and pleasant with custom. The other employments 
with which these avocations are contrasted require a great deal 
of labor of another kind, which is often more continuous and 
fatiguing, and in the long run is frequently exhausting and en- 
feebling instead of being invigorating. Besides, the condition of 
those who are employed by others and receive a salary is one 
of dependence and is precarious, the chances of promotion and 
increase of salary being also for the greater number preca- 
rious and limited. One who owns a farm or is a master me- 
chanic is to a great extent independent and has dominion over 
the means of a constant improvement in his condition. Even 
those who depend on employment in some branch of skilled 
labor, as things now are, except in times of financial crisis, can 
command certain employment and high wages, because that 
kind of labor is in great demand. 

Some remarks which we have found in the New York Tribune 
of October 27 or 28 of last year are so much in point that we 
will here quote them, and give to our own opinion the support 
of that authority which one of our great newspapers has in 
practical matters over the minds of the generality of readers: 
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“BOYS AND TRADES. 


« An article on silk manufactures printed in another column deals with 
a stumbling-block to American industry which the Zyzbune has before 
taken occasion to discuss. The writer finds that the manufacturers are 
obliged to bring from Europe skilled workmen at high wages because a 
large proportion of Americans refuse to give two years to learning a trade 
at which they are sure of earning a comfortable livelihood for the rest of 
their lives. 

“Tt isto the general decay of the apprenticeship system that we have 
to attribute much that is dangerous and extravagant in social tendencies 
and trade management. American boys too seldom choose to take upa 
respectable trade in the thorough manner that makes both the occupation 
andthemselves honorable. They propose, without consideration of ability, 
to enter the professions or to become immediately rich men—to be, in 
short, ‘as good as anybody.’ They pass through the public schools, and 
are apt to emerge half-taught, shallow, and inefficient, with no preparation 
for the practical work of life. 

“Those who have the sound sense to see how much better is a good 
trade than a precarious scrambie for bread find too often that the unions 
stand in the way. Meanwhile the foreigner who has thoroughly studied 
his work steps into factory and shop, takes the remunerative places, and 
thrives as industry and knowledge always thrive. The American presently, 
perhaps, yields his ambitions and shambles through sham work in a trade 
for which he has had no proper training, and in which for him there is 
little possibility of rising from workman to master. The most cheerful 
optimist cannot but perceive and lament the growing spirit of contempt 
for good manual labor, and the ignorant assumption, cheap ‘ smartness,’ 
and dishonesty that are the inevitable outcome of that spirit.” 


The writer of this article was once present, by invitation, at 
the exercises which closed the examination of the graduating 
class on board the school-ship St. Mary's. Everything which I 
saw on that occasion was very creditable to all who took part in 
the performances, and the whole scene was a very pleasing one. 
I was particularly impressed with the good sense and practical 
truth of one of the addresses made to the boys by a gentleman 
holding an official position in the management of the school. 
The pith of the address consisted in the idea, which the speaker 
presented in forcible language to the group of bright and manly 
young seamen before him, that their special mode of education 
gave them a practical advantage over the pupils of other public 
schools. While, namely, the graduates of these schools had re- 
ceived an education only, without having learned an art, so that 
they had yet to seek out and learn a business, the graduates of 
the school-ship had acquired an honorable profession with their 
schooling, which would secure to them immediately a good berth 
as sea-officers. 
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This idea has an application much wider than the one directly 
intended by the speaker. It applies to those excellent and useful 
institutions, the agricultural colleges, and to all the schools of 
mining, engineering, architecture, etc., which are attached to 
some of our universities. 

The New York Sun of October 29, 1883, gave an interesting 
account of a school existing for a few years past in the city of 
New York in which trades are taught to the pupils. Here it is: 


“ TRADES TAUGHT IN SCHOOL. 


“A PLAN TO MAKE SKILLED WORKMEN WITHOUT APPRENTICESHIPS—MR, 
AUCHMUTY’S IDEA OF ENABLING YOUNG MEN TO LEARN PLUMBING, 
BRICKLAYING, AND OTHER TRADES WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME—THE SCOPE 
AND CCST OF THE SCHOOLS HE ESTABLISHED. 


“The New York Trade-Schools, which are to be reopened for pupils on 
November 5, at First Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street, for the third win- 
ter session, appear to have supplied a pressing want which has long been 
felt wherever trades-unions are plentiful and the division of labor is exten- 
sive. This want is the opportunity to learn a mechanical trade. It is a 
fact well known to poor boys who desire to learn trades that it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that an apprenticeship can be obtained in most 
trades. The rules of the trades-unions regarding apprentices are very 
strict, and only a certain specified number is allowed in proportion to the 
number of journeymen employed. Not unfrequently a young man is un- 
able to learn the trade of his father for lack of an opportunity to get an 
apprenticeship. 

“ Another consideration has been that the method of learning a trade 
by apprenticeship is very slow, because so much of the time must be spent 
in mere drudgery, and the cupidity of the employer postpones the day 
when the apprentice shall have mastered his trade. 

“ Several years ago Mr. R. T. Auchmuty, of this city, resolved to start a 
trade-school to give deserving young men an opportunity to learn trades. 
He did not intend it as a charity or as a money-making institution. He was 
content to advance the capital and risk its loss for the purpose of giving a 
trial to his pet idea. Thus far he has invested about forty thousand dol- 
lars in land and buildings located in First Avenue, and extending along 
the whole block from Sixty-seventh to Sixty-eighth Streets, running back 
about seventy-one feet on the two streets. The place is within view of the 
old Schermerhorn mansion, adjoining the Pastime Pleasure Club grounds, 
the birthplace of the wife of Mr. Auchmuty. 

“The buildings are plain, low, brick structures, with ample room for 
several hundred scholars engaged in learning the trades of plumbing, 
bricklaying, fresco-painting, stone-cutting, plastering, scroll-sawing, pat- 
tern-making for moulders and machinists, and turning. When the build- 
ings are completed there will be ample accofhmodations for teaching all 
these trades, with the best of tools and instructors. 

“Thus far about two hundred young men have availed themselves of 
this opportunity for education in the trades of plumbing, bricklaying, 
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fresco-painting, and pattern-making. The work done by some of these 
young men is now on exhibition at the fair of the American Institute, and 
constitutes one of the most interesting features of that show. The plumb- 
ing shows some rare skill in the manipulation of tools and the use of ma- 
terials. The examples of lead joints, wiping joints, sand-bends, lead safes, 
bath and basin fittings, sinks, wash-tubs, and so on, show that the young 
men have made good use of their time. It may seem almost incredible 
that such proficiency could be attained in the short time of five months. 
This is accounted for, first, by the fact that the whole of the five months 
was devoted to the actual learning of the trade under the teaching of a 
competent instructor. Another explanation is the fact that the learners 
were not only earnest seekers after knowledge, but also, in most cases, 
already skilled in the use of tools. To such young men it is comparatively 
easy to substitute one trade for another. The ordinary restrictions of 
trades-unions put great obstacles in the way of changing from one trade to 
another. But the trade-school offers an opportunity to a young man who 
has, unfortunately, learned an unremunerative trade to learn another which 
will be more congenial or profitable. The cost to the learners of plumb- 
ing is three dollars per month, or ten dollars for the course. The instruc- 
tion in this department is limited to young men between sixteen and twen- 
ty-five. : 

“Some opposition from the trades-unions has kept young men from 
availing themselves of the advantages of the institution. The rules of the 
trades-unions forbid the election of a member who has not served an ap- 
prenticeship, and the trades-union leaders, in some cases, announced that 
they would not permit graduates of the schools to work in the shops with 
them. Several of the graduates from the bricklaying school have been 
compelled to go to work with non-union men because they could not get 
into the unions. Yet the fact that these young men were competent work- 
men is proved by the building which they erected to be occupied as a 


- bricklaying school this winter at First Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street. 


The pupils worked under the supervision of their instructor, and were paid 
by Mr. Auchmuty at the same rate at which journeymen bricklayers be- 
longing to the unions are paid. The teaching is done in a building fifty 
by seventy, where there is a good supply of bricks and mortar. The pupils 
use the same bricks over and over again. For instruction in bricklaying 
the terms are three dollars a month, or twelve dollars for the course, and 
the class is reserved for young men between seventeen and twenty-five 
years of age. There will be a class in laying face-brick and in cutting 
brick arches twice a week for three months, commencing December 10, 
prévided sufficient applications are made by December 4. 

“For the class in pattern-making from drawings, and preparing models 
for moulding, the terms are three dollars a month, or ten dollars for the 
course, For the class in plastering the terms are five dollars per month, 
or twelve dollars for the course. Instruction in fresco-painting is given 
for two dollars and fifty cents per month, or ten dollars for the course. 
The new class in stone-cutting begins work this season, the terms being 
three dollars per month, or ten dollars for the course. The terms for the 
class in turning, scroll-sawing, and so on are the same. 

“Thus far the fees have covered but a tithe of the expenses, but the 
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founder is well pleased with the results achieved, and hopes, by the cha- 
racter of the work turned out, to convince the trades-unions that there is 
no injustice to them in this effort to educate skilled workmen on a new 
plan.” 


We do not affect to be competent to pass a judgment on the 
question whether a school of this kind is a perfect substitute for 
apprenticeship. Industrial schools, both for boys and girls, seem 
to have a great deal to recommend them in respect to practical 
utility. We leave it to others, however, to handle this topic 
more thoroughly and minutely. 

There are practical difficulties, no doubt, in the way of agri- 
culture in some of our older States, especially those of New 
England. One of these is the need of capital to make a start 
with. Another is the inferior quality of a great part of the soil. 
Still another objection which we have seen urged with a good 
deal of earnestness by persons writing in the columns of news- 
papers, is the disadvantage undet which those who work at 
farming are placed in respect to the cultivation of their minds. 
Are these difficulties so great as to nullify the force of our re. 
marks on the importance and necessity of making the most of all 
the land which is now neglected or only superficially cultivated? 
Are they incapable of being surmounted or very much dimin- 
ished? We are not convinced that they are. Probably the 
necessity of the case will one day compel attention to these mat- 
ters and enforce their serious consideration, in view of finding a 


practical solution of all these difficulties. There are some men, 


and very competent ones, who do give their attention now to 
these topics. The utmost we aspire to is to awaken more at- 
tention to them, and to urge upon all who are in a position to 
exert influence and give sound advice more zeal and greater 
effort in this direction for the good of our young men and of our 
country. 

We will only add some reflections upon the moral bearings 
of the question, which are within our own proper line. There is 
an attractive aspect to that primitive and simple state of society 
which the Abbé Robin describes, and which we find depicted in 
the histories and biographies of events and persons during our 
colonial existence and the period which immediately followed. 
That state of society was necessarily transitory. It had to pass 
away, and it has passed away, for good and all. It is idle to 
lament for it or wish to restore it, just as it is idle to lament for 
the medizval state of Christendom and to sigh for its return. 
The changes wrought by the inexorable logic of events have 
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swept away here and elsewhere much good and have swept in 
much that is evil. Moreover, society is not now stationary and 
at rest. The work of change is going on, and speculation on its 
tendency varies very much, according to the different views which 
diflerent minds take of the present and the future. There are 
optimists and pessimists, and people of various intermediate 
theories. Passing over all those who look for continual, never- 
ending progress by some way which shall supersede Christianity, 
and those who profess Schopenhauer’s philosophy of atheistical 
despair, there are those who prognosticate, from a Christian 
point of view, inthe coming age some kind of dawning millennium 
either with or without a second personal descent of Christ to 
the earth, while others forebode a reign of Antichrist, to be 
ended by the coming of the Lord to judgment. We do not mean 
to say that all who profess to believe in Christianity adopt one 
or other of these distinct theories, or to give a complete enumera- 
tion of the various speculations on the future which have been put 
forth with some speciousness and ingenuity. We may broadly 
distinguish them all, however, as hopeful views or gloomy ones, 
theories which are optimistic in respect to a future prevalence of 
Christian religion and civilization in this world, or pessimistic in 
respect to this prospect of a good to be realized before the end. 
No doubt it is easy to make, without exaggerating or invent- 
ing, an estimate of evils and dangers actually existing in most if 
not all the principal parts of the nominally Christian and civilized 
world, which may seem to justify a pessimistic view. Very able 


writers can give reasons, which to many appear conclusive, for 


expecting the coming of Antichrist, and point out signs of his 
approach. Without presuming absolutely to contradict, or pre- 
tending to be able to confute positively, the opinions and argu- 
ments of the advocates of such a view, we simply take the attitude 
of one who is unconvinced. Asa matter of private opinion, we 
think there are reasons to hope that the kingdom of Antichrist 
is passing away, and the kingdom of Christ is coming and will 
conte on the earth before the time of his eternal kingdom in the 
heavens. In saying this no approbation of any millennial theory is 
intended. This only is meant in the hope expressed of a drawing 
near of the reign of Christ on earth, an amelioration of the actual 
state of Christian nations, a general diffusion of the Christian 
religion through the world, and the enjoyment by mankind at 
large of spiritual and temporal blessings through Christianity 
and Christian civilization. We believe with Lacordaire that the 
good is always predominant over the evil in every nation until 
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it begins to go down the inclined plane which leads toward 
destruction. Are the civilized nations of the world, is our own 
republic, now going down that declivity? There are immoral 
forces pushing them in a fatal direction, but have they overcome 
the initial velocity which God gave to propel them on the right 
path? Are there no other counteracting forces, stronger than 
the forces of deviation? To speak more literally, can we or 
can we not hope for an improvement in our modern civilization, 
for its purification from its bad elements, for wholesome social 
reformations and renovations which will bring the ideal end of 
national, social, and individual aims more in accordance with the 
maxims of the Gospel? May we hope that, to use a favorite ex- 
pression with some writers of our time, “those things which make 
for righteousness,” the righteousness of a nation, of a social order, 
of individuals, will get the mastery and rule the course of human 
development ? 

To come back to our topic. There is in our society a false 
ideal in respect to the constituents of an honorable and happy 
life. There are false maxims in vogue, and, in consequence, false 
aims, efforts in a false direction, leading to dishonor. and misery. 
By these many of our youth are lured away from the right 
road, or at least from that which is the safest and most direct. 
That the false ideal of life can be shattered, and replaced by the 
true ideal, through mere reasonings, persuasions, and motives 
derived from temporal, self-interested considerations, it would be 
idle to expect. Only the genuine Christian principles and prac- 
tical maxims are powerful enough to effect such a result. Even 
these need something more than argument and persuasion to 
give them penetrating and controlling power. It is necessary 
that the providence of God should concur, through the logic of 
events, through a certain compulsory force working by natural 
laws which enforce conformity in a manner similar to the action 
of the law of gravitation. That society is everywhere gravitat- 
ing toward certain new positions, and moving away from the 
relative place it formerly occupied ; that a progress of some sort 
and in some direction is necessary and unavoidable, we may 
perhaps assume without proof or explanation which we cannot 
now take time to proffer. It may easily be understood that we 
have in mind especially the interests, the condition, and the wel- 
fare of the classes whose life is the most dependent on labor. 
Certain causes of this nature, we think and hope, are bringing to 
bear a strong impulse upon a certain number of our young men, 
drawing them in the direction we have indicated in this article. 
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We trust that these few and rather desultory observations will at 
least encourage some of these to follow with patience and perse- 
yverance that rather rugged but honorable road on which they 


are entering. 





AN ANSWER TO NEAL DOW. 


“PORTLAND, September 27, 1883. ° 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 


“Sir: On behalf of the temperance men and women of this country I 
wish to thank you for your admirable article, ‘The Church and Prohibi- 
tion,’ in your number for September of this year. It must have the effect 
to call the attention of a great many influential people to the agitation now 
going on, among all English-speaking people the world over, to obtain 
protection to society from the tremendous evils coming, directly and in- 
evitably, from the traffic in intoxicating drinks, without which there can 
be no intemperance, ‘which inflicts upon the people year by year and 
every year greater evils than come from war, pestilence, and famine com- 
bined, those great scourges of mankind.’ The London 7Zzmes said that, 
and Mr. Gladstone repeated it on the floor of the House of Commons. 

“TI do not think, as you seem to suppose, that prohibition is generally 
or largely ‘advocated as a dogma rather than as a policy.’ So far as I 
know, it is generally advocated on the ground that the liquor-traffic is in- 
consistent with the general good, and therefore it has no reason to be. It 
is believed to wage deadly war upon every interest of nation, state, and 
people. It is believed to live only by scattering poverty, pauperism, suf- 
fering, degradation, and crime through the land. It changes good citizens, 
husbands, wives, sons into bad ones. Its existence is inseparable from all 
these evils and many others. No corresponding good comes from it; in- 
deed, no good whatever comes from it; while the evils caused by it are 
more and greater than come from all other sources of evil combined. 

“It is not possible to regulate it by any process of law so as to diminish 
to any appreciable extent the results which I have mentioned, and a great 
many more that I have not alluded to. It is for these reasons that we 
seek to protect our hon.es by the prohibition and suppression of this great 
public and social mischiet. NEAL Dow.” 


Governor Dow represents more than any temperance refor- 
mer the policy of constitutional prohibition. We have been 
asked by the editor of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD to make such a 
reply to the above letter as the earnest character and prominent 
position of the writer, as well as the grave nature of the subject, 
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require. The article in the September number is not only judi- 
cious and discriminating, but has the true ring of earnest moral 
feeling. The subject, however, is a vast one, and there is more to 
be said. 

If Mr. Dow does not misapprehend the distinction intended 
between a dogma and a policy, at least he singularly fails to define 
his own position in regard to that distinction. A dogma isa 
settled doctrine which calls for no further argument, but when 
rightly stated must needs be accepted. The term is also em. 
ployed to signify any statement of a necessary truth or principle 
which is true in itself independently of all circumstances. Cir. 
cumstances neither make it nor can any change of circumstances 
change it. Policy, on the other hand, is practical prudence or 
wisdom in the administration of a government or the manage- 
ment of other affairs. It is free to consider all the circumstances 
of the case, and give its due and proportionate weight to each. 
The author of the article on ‘“ The Church and Prohibition” in 
the September number of this review said: 


“Prohibition has been advocated too much as a dogma rather than as 
a policy. Its loudest if not its most numerous advocates indulge in the 
sweeping condemnation of every use of alcoholic drink in any form or 
quantity except in medicinal doses and for only such purposes as medici- 
nal poisons are used; and it is from such convictions that for the most part 
the prohibition sentiment seems to spring. It is thus made a theological 
question. To be sure, every practical matter of the kind is based on some 
theological principles [has a religious side, is what the writer probably 
meant to say], and we may agree with prohibitionists that drinking may be 
an occasion of sin. But we cannot agree that it is a proximate occasion of 
sin to everybody. Not only would they force us to admit that, but also 
that it is always a sinful act to drink alcoholic beverages except as one 
takes a dose of strychnine or arsenic at the prescription of the physician.” 


The distinction here made between dogma and policy is dis- 
tinctly enough intimated if not defined. And yet where does 
Mr. Dow stand? After reading his letter carefully we confess 
that we do not yet know whether he holds the drinking of alco- 
holic stimulus to be a sin fer se or not; whether the sale of it isa 
sin per se or not. He says, indeed, that prohibition is generally 
advocated on the ground that the liquor-traffic is inconsistent 
with the general good, and therefore has no reason to be. Does 
he mean that in its practical working as we see it around us, 40 
et nunc, it shows itself in this way? Or does he mean that al- 
ways and by its very nature it is so, no matter how restrained, 
how much limited in its extent, to what hands confined, or what 
may be the character of the population in which it is found or 
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the social circumstances which surround it? He says that no 
good whatever comes from it. Is this striking a balance with its 
evil elects; or does he mean that, were the evil effects removed, 
and were it used only in moderation, it still could do no good? 
Is moderate drinking in all cases an useless thing, and in every 
respect? Is it even an evil thing, and always so? 

It is a pity that Mr. Dow has not explained himself more 
clearly on these points. We should be glad to claim him as 
standing thus far on the same platform with the generality of 
Catholics, and with by far the largest class of American citizens 
who like himself detest intemperance. He would then have the 
confidence of a multitude of good men who are now shy of him ; 
and they would be proud of so strong an ally ina great cause. 
There are many of us who think that the moderate drinking of 
stimulants, for those who are capable of moderation, is not an 
evil thing. We hold it to be often a very useful thing. We 
acknowledge, however, that even when innocently used it is 
attended by some danger, and always requires to be used with 
precaution. There are some who cannot use it in moderation. 
To use the language prevalent among Catholics, it is for such 
persons a proximate occasion of sin—that is, a danger which cannot 
be braved with any reasonable hope of victory; and, in accord- 
ance with an established principle of morals, they are bound in 
such case for safety’s sake to abstain entirely. For this reason 
pledging is so common amongst us. For this reason our priests 
often insist that a man shall accept the pledge. For this reason 
also we have our total-abstinence societies, and even encourage 
to join them, for example’s sake, sober men for whom the danger, 
if it exists at all, is only a remote one. ; 

Here we invite particular attention to the following point. 
Amongst us total-abstinence is not a principle, but a practice; 
not an obligation, but rather a counsel of perfection. Those who 
speak of “total-abstinence principles”’ speak loosely and incau- 
tiously. Total-abstinence societies are deservedly in great favor 
amongst us, and can show the strongest testimonials under the 
sign-manual of sovereign pontiffs, councils, and bishops. But 
they act by persuasion, and persuade only the willing. Consid- 
ered as material of war, the guns they carry are too small for so 
great a conflict. We cannot expect to suppress a vice which 
attacks the many by preaching a counsel of perfection which 
addresses itself only to the fervor of the few. A good broom 
was Mrs, Partington’s, but measured with the broad Atlantic it 
proved ineffectual. No entire population can ever be led will- 
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ingly to the practice of total abstinence. This much, however, 
can be done, and done by compulsion: a dangerous trade can 
be forced by the public will to submit to such limitations as are 
necessary to the public good. For this the strong arm of the 
law is required; and, that strong arm being extended, it is the 
duty of all good Christians and all loyal citizens to obey it and 
to aid in enforcing obedience. Here we march side by side 
with Mr. Dow, and we are right glad of it. His is a friendly 
voice, and we love to agree with it where we can. The earnest 
and sincere advocates of sobriety, good order, and happiness in 
society must unite wherever they can. We cannot afford to 
treat each other as foes, and thus play into the hands of the 
common enemy. 

This great question in New York State is fast approaching to 
a crisis. Late events have done much to reveal the animus and 
tyranny of the liquor-trade. It is munificent in its bribes, un- 
bounded in its exactions, and in its domination as merciless as 


Fate. 
“ The patient Dzmon sits 
With roses and a shroud; 
He has his way, and deals his gifts— 
But ours is not allowed.” 


Never before were its janissaries so bold and unscrupulous, 
and never before did its slaves so feel the lash. But its dominion 
must soon come to a close. The commonwealth is awaking to 
the danger. The cause is not now a cause of temperance socie- 
ties. The people feel a fatal drain which flutters the common 
heart. They demand that something shall be done; and they 
demand a something that shall be effectual. What shall it be? 

This question is a political one, but not in any sense of party 
politics. It is not a question of religion, though it has a reli- 
gious side on which men must face their consciences and square 
themselves with the eternal principles of morality. Men of all 
religious denominations, and men who belong to none, can join 
heartily in combined effort to procure good laws for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance. Special variances do exist amongst sincere 
and earnest men in their methods of dealing with questions of 
reform. It is, therefore, important to look for some common 
groyind upon which we can all meet, and freely enlist in a general 
movement to advance sobriety and diminish social disorder by 
force of law. 

Most Catholics, I think, share the reluctance felt by so many 
others to a total prohibition of the sale. A restraint upon natu- 
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ral liberty so absolute and unsparing, although not beyond the 
altum dominium which pertains to the state, cannot be wise 
until its necessity as a last resort becomes evident. When we 
are made to understand that every other reasonable expedient 
has been tried and failed; when we come to feel that we needs 
must choose between this demon of riot and destruction which 
now desolates the land and the sacrifice of all right to stimulating 
beverages, even in their most innocent use, then we may fairly 
be called upon to adopt the extreme expedient of prohibition. 
Expedients less trenchant are not yet all exhausted. 

Whatever measure may be adopted, it may be made secure 
and permanent in its fundamental policy by a constitutional pro- 
vision. Experience shows that any code provided by one legis- 
lature is soon rescinded or fatally mutilated by another. In New 
York State this is certain. The. great body of the people are 
engaged in their own private affairs, and cannot be aroused to 
action every year on questions affecting the general welfare. 


“'Tis the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave, and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.” 


The liquor-dealers, however, when grinding their own corn, are 
always face to face with this question. Their private interest is 
always at stake. Whatever diminishes drinking diminishes their 
gains and commands their constant attention. They are banded 
together in a league which sits continually, deliberates secretly, 
acts quickly, ostracizes mercilessly. Those in the trade (and 
such there are) who would willingly reconcile it with their con- 
sciences, who would gladly see it restricted to fewer and more 
respectable hands, are made to play their part in the ring under 
the vigilance of eyes whose jealousy they dare not awaken. It 
holds its whip over legislators, magistrates, commissioners of 
excise, and policemen. We saw in the late New York election 
how long it remembered and pursued with its vengeance a can- 
didate for ‘Secretary of State who when in the legislature had 
failed to vote in its interest. It marks tradesmen with a ban and 
forbids to trade with them. It has a common purse, which can 
be drawn upon at short notice and used secretly where money 
is stronger than argument. 

Such being the case, it is easy to understand how readily this 
trade can undo in a single session what the people, rising in 
their might, had decreed and meant to establish for ever. Their 
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work of undoing is effected so silently and so quickly that the 
attention of the public is gained only in time to look upon the 
ruins of alaw. In this way the New York excise laws of 1857, a 
most admirable code as first framed, has been reduced to a thing 
of shreds and patches to please the liquor-dealers, who now point 
to it in derision to show the folly. of making laws to restrain 
them. Is it wonderful that so many call for a constitutional pro- 
vision? Of course the same power which makes the provision 
can recall it. But that power is the deliberate power of the 
people. It requires a slower process. It cannot be concerted 
secretly, nor carried into execution suddenly, nor effected by the 
same work of corruption. It cannot be set and sprung like a 
trap upon an unheeding public. 

If, however, the community should conclude to protect itself 
against drunkenness by a constitutional provision, it by no means 
follows that a provision absolutely prohibitory is the only one to 
be thought of. The constitution might declare the sale of liquors 
unlawful except under license, and fix the minimum of license 
very high—say five hundred dollars. This grand and effective 
point being secured, all other needful provisions, to regulate the 
manufacture, etc., could be left to legislative action. The legisla- 
ture might equalize the effect of such a constitutional provision 
by graduating the number of licenses allowed in each district to 
the number of the population. Of course all this would leave 
only.a few in the trade. But what of that? The fewer the 
better, so long as the trade continues to furnish all that is really 
needed. Sober citizens would not feel driven to violate the law. 
The retailers crowded out would be the vilest of the class. The 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers most cramped would be the 
most unscrupulous, such as sell the vilest concoctions and make for 
themselves a c/ientd/e of customers by setting up in business and 
giving long credit to the lowest of the low. The great reduction 
of the trade would be followed by a proportionate reduction of 
drunkenness. The great point would be gained of breaking up 
the resorts where drunkenness is chiefly learned. Of course the 
evil will not be entirely extinguished. No; certainly not. That 
dream we leave for the law-makers of the’ millennium. In the 
meantime we must not look to the civil law to do all the work. 
Other forces, moral and religious, must carry the reformation 
farther, appealing to the reason, faith, and conscience of those 
exposed to danger. 

The idea of “local option” as a reform measure has, in our 
opinion, nothing to recommend it. It is simply an expedient to 
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get rid of the real question at issue. It means the making of law 
with the end and aim of the law left out. It means to allow cer- 
tain rural districts where the trade is already comparatively 
powerless to reduce that power still more. But it leaves the 
front gates of hell open. It abandons New York City and 
Brooklyn, and all the large, cities, to the tender mercies of the 
great moral monster. Ay, it does more.than this. It exposes 
the whole community to a reaction whereby the little gained is 
soon lost. The wholesale dealers of the cities maintain their 
trade by travelling agents, who circulate through the country, 
presenting bills and soliciting business, and with opportunities 
to doa great deal more. The heart of this mischief is in the 
city, but its arteries extend everywhere and its veins lead back 
to the heart. When the whole head is faint and the whole heart 
is sick we cannot cure the body corporate by plastering the ex- 
tremities. 

In fine, to return to Mr. Dow. There are some of us that 
do not see our way to adopt the extreme measures recommended 
by him and by so many other worthy gentlemen. Experience 
shows how often 





“ Vaulting ambition doth o’erleap itself, 
And fall o’ the other side.” 


Yet it would grieve us to be looked upon as less earnest and 
sincere than they. Our hearts are enlisted in this reform. We 
are ready to advance it even at the cost, if necessary, of personal 
interests and the sympathies of private friendship. But we are 
not radicals. We are conservative and hate radicalism. We 
would not fire the corn-crib as a short way to dispose of the rats. 
On the other hand, we do not feel like trifling with a great evil, 
or enduring it. Wewould not persist in setting the old traps 
long after it is evident that the rats only laugh at them. Neither 
do we propose to abandon both corn and crib to rat rule. 
We cannot believe that a wide-spread intemperance is in- 
« separable from the sale of alcoholic drinks. The evil arises from 
circumstances which have perverted an innocent trade into a 
fearful occasion of*sin. Our conviction is that these circum- 
stances can be changed. Yet not easily nor at once. Personal, 
private effort, appeals from the pulpit, and the example of socie- 
ties can do something to save individuals; but on this vast and 
bloated trade, as it exists in our day, these influences fall like a 
dust of confetti? thrown from the windows on a riotous carnival 
below. It calls for the giant power of the state. And the state 
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is bound to protect us. Weighed side by side with this intole- 
rable evil, the commercial interests of liquor-makers and liquor- 
venders swing like a feather in the scale. The trade must be so 
dealt with that it shall no longer exist as an ubiquitous man-trap. 
It must be so constricted that dealers who would be conscien- 
tious can follow it without sin. And since in this country the 
law-making power is vested in the people, with the consequent 
responsibility, let every citizen take his conscience in his hand 
when he goes to the polls. Let him ask himself if this cause 
does not lift itself high above every question of party politics. 
Let him see that he helps put into office no hireling of the trade, 
nor any one that cannot be counted on to sustain wholesome 
laws restraining it. And, finally, let not the friends of sobriety 
lose courage from past failures or mistakes. To use the old 
rhyme which Sir Walter Scott so delighted in: 


“Tf it isna weel bobbit, 
Weel bobbit, weel bobbit, 

If it isna weel bobbit, 

We'll bob it again.” 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE next person who came to D’Antignac full of the 
affaire Duchesne was Egerton. He made his appearance 
greatly improved in looks and spirits, and after relating sub- 
stantially the same facts that M. de Marigny had already re- 
lated, asked if D’Antignac did not think that it was his duty 
to lay these facts before Armine. 

“You will understand,” he said, “that I am not at all 
anxious to do so—for I have’ not forgotten how Mlle. Du- 
chesne received my former communication—but when I re- 
member her father’s dying charge to me I do not feel as if 
I could relieve myself from responsibility in the matter.” 

“It is a natural feeling,” said D’Antignac; “but are you 
not aware that M. de Marigny intends to lay before Armine 
the full details of all that you have learned in Brittany, and 
to give her an exact statement of the case as it stands?” 

“Yes,” answered Egerton, “I know that is his intention. 
But M.de Marigny is one person, and I am another—I mean 
that we stand in different positions toward Mlle. Duchesne. 
I have received a trust from her father—” 

“Which I thought you had fulfilled?” said D’Antignac. 

Something in his tone made Egerton for the first time feel 
as if he was not comprehended with that intuitive sympathy— 
understood at the half-word, as the French say—to which he 
was accustomed from D’Antignac, but that he had to explain 
and make good his position, which it is always a little diffi- 
cult to do. After a moment’s hesitation he answered: 

“T fulfilled it in part, but there were some things which 
Mile. Duchesne gave me no opportunity to say. And, 
whether I like it or not, I feel bound to deliver the message 
in its entirety.” 

D’Antignac looked at the speaker with a quick, keen 
glance. “Is there,” he said, “any reason of importance why 
you should deliver this message?”’ 

“Would it not be a sufficient reason of importance that it 
was given to me?” Egerton answered. “ But—yes, there is 
more than that. Duchesne charged me to convey to his 
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daughter his wishes with regard to the use she should make 
of this inheritance.” 

“Ah!” said D’Antignac. It was a_ sound indicating 
thorough comprehension. So, he said to himself, Armine 
was right—her father sad desired and endeavored to fetter 
her in the disposition of property which must either pass into 
her hands or remain in those of the Vicomte de Marigny. It 
was unquestionably an attempt to exercise that posthumous 
tyranny which Héléne had from the first predicted, yet the 
pathos of it touched the man whose soul was so accessible to 
pity, as he knew that it would touch Armine. Dying, struck 
down in the power and prime of life, Duchesne had, as it 
were, stretched out his hand in a last appeal to the daughter 
so widely separated from him in belief, to use for his ends the 
inheritance that might be hers. And to that appeal it was 
simply impossible for the daughter to respond. The sadness 
and the pity of it—the pity that even in death the conflicts 
and discords of life could not find an end—made D’Antignac 
at last say to Egerton: 

“T comprehend your feeling that you should deliver a 
message which you alone can deliver. But let me ask if 
you think any good end is to be gained by delivering it? 
On the contrary, are you not sure that it will be merely the 
cause of useless pain to Armine, who has already suffered 
so much?” 

Egerton looked at him with the expression of one who 
is forced into am unpleasant position, yet is prepared to face 
its unpleasantness. 

“Even if it were so,” he said, “have I a right to withhold 
the message?” 

Then there was another pause. Thus confronted with the 
issue, D’Antignac could not but feel that it was one thing to 
remonstrate, and another thing to deliberately advise the sup- 
pression of what was virtually a man’s last will and testa- 
ment. Every honorable instinct of human nature shrinks 
from the last, however unavailing, however fruitful even for 
harm, such a will may be. For is it not the last, the only 
means by which the helpless dead have power to communi- 
cate their wishes to those who yet move among the accus- 
tomed things of earth? 

“No,” he said at length slowly, “you have no right to 
withhold any message with which you are charged; but I 
am sorry, for poor Armine’s sake, that you could not have 
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delivered it in its entirety when you saw her before. She 
has suffered so much—she has been so torn in a struggle of 
which you know little—that I should be glad if it were pos- 
sible for her to be spared now.” 

‘ “And is it I whom you think likely to renew the strug- 
gle?” said Egerton, flushing a little. “I assure you that no 
one could less desire to do so. And I assure you, also, that 
it is no fault of mine that I did not deliver the whole of my 
message to Mlle. Duchesne. She simply refused to hear it; 
and, considering the state she was in at that time, I could not 
insist.” 

“Nevertheless,” said D’Antignac, “she has a very clear 
idea of what you wished to tell her. Only yesterday, in 
speaking of this possible inheritance, she said that she was 
certain her father did not intend her to use it for her own 
ends, but for others—others for which she could not use it.” 

“She is right,” said Egerton. “I shall never forget Du- 
chesne’s tone when he spoke of the ‘fatal influences’ under 
which she had fallen, and said that he had meant to take her 
far away from them, to show her the ‘great work’ to which 
he was pledged, and, when her eyes were opened, to tell her 
of this inheritance and say, ‘Here is something which you 
must use, not for yourself, but for Humanity.’ And then he 
added—it rings in my ears yet!—‘I shall never say it now, 
but you will say it for me.’ Could I fail to say it, after 
that?” asked the young man quickly. 

D’Antignac shook his head. “No,” he answered. “You 
could not fail to say it, after that. And fortunately she is 
not unprepared. She knew him so well that she divined his 
wishes. And it is that which makes her most resolute to 
refuse the inheritance which he desired her to claim.” 

“And she does still refuse?” 

“ Positively, and I think unalterably.” 

Egerton was silent, but something in the expression of his 
face filled D’Antignac with a sudden sense of uneasiness and 
thade him ask: 

“Is there anything else involved in your message—any- 
thing likely to affect her resolution or to disturb her?” 

“ Nothing likely to affect her resolution,” replied Egerton ; 
“but yes, | fear it may disturb her. Indeed’—he paused, 
hesitated, then went on desperately—“I am sure that it will 
disturb her, in one way if not in another. And it is some- 
thing which I can hardly bring myself to repeat—something 
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which it seems gross presumption in me to utter, even though 
I merely speak her father’s words.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” said D’Antignac, lifting himself as he 
spoke, “what other injunction has he left to be a fetter upon 
her?” 

“I cannot see that there is any reason why I should not 
tell you,” said Egerton. “It has been—it #—a dreadful 
weight on my mind, and I am wholly at a loss how to 
proceed. To suppress the message—well, we have agreed 
that is impossible. Yet to deliver it—I fear I have not 
courage for that either!” 

“ But what is it?’ asked D’Antignac, full of anxiety which 
the other’s tone was not calculated to allay. 

“It is simply this,” answered Egerton: “ Duchesne seemed 
to fear that M. ce Marigny might desire to marry his daugh- 
ter, and he left a positive command and injunction that she 
should under no circumstances make such a marriage.” 

D’Antignac lay back on his pillows and for a moment said 
nothing. Then he turned his glance on Egerton and asked 
quietly : 

“Did M. Duchesne tell you what reason he had for an. 
ticipating such a thing—I should say for conceiving it to be 
within the limit of possibility ?” 

“No,” Egerton replied. “But it was very plain that he 
thought M. de Marigny would gladly snatch at such a means 
of retaining his inheritance.” 

D’Antignac smiled with a faint disdain. ‘‘He knew little 
of a Breton noble,” he said. “It was natural that he should 
know little ; that he, whose political creed rests broadly and 
simply on envy—however much high-sounding phrases may 
disguise the fact—should have been unable to imagine the 
feeling that holds worldly possessions as infinitely unimportant 
beside the honor of a gentilhomme.” 

“In other words,” said Egerton, “he was blinded by class 
hatred and individual bitterness; for unless’: he had been so 
blinded I really believe that no man was more capable of 
comprehending nobleness. It is strange,” he added, “but I 
do not think it is imagination which makes me recognize 
some traits in common between himself and the Vicomte de 
Marigny. The foundation of the character—the power of 
strong devotion to impersonal ends—strikes me as much the 
same in both.” 

“It is not strange,” said D’Antignac. “The characteristics 
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of an old race become very strongly marked. And Brittany - 
breeds no triflers. The Bretons are a grave, a noble, and an 
earnest people. Those qualities Duchesne, no doubt, carried 
‘even into the wild errors that led away his judgment. But 
in the Vicomte de Marigny you see the type in its best and 
highest development.” 

“M. de Marigny has been a revelation to me,” said Eger 
ton. “Before I knew him I fancied that those who possess a 
vivid faith in this age of the world could be divided into 
three classes—first, the ignorant, who know nothing and feel 
nothing of what the Germans call the Zeitgeist; second, 
recluses in cloisters, or—” 

“Or in prisons like this,” said D’Antignac, indicating his 
couch by a slight gesture and with a slight smile as the 
other hesitated. “I understand. Go on.” 

“No,” said Egerton, coloring, “ you do not understand, if 
you fancy that I believe this to be in any sense a prison for 
your mind. I only meant that those who do not come into 
contact with the strong breath of the world can hardly 
realize its power.” 

“Nay, do not apologize,” said D'Antignac. “In a mea- 
sure you are right. And your third class?” 

“My third class is composed of those who maintain their 
faith in the face of the Zeitgeist, but whose mental attitude 
is one of protest, of warfare, and often of apology. The high, 
tranquil spirit of undoubting faith which we speak of as the 
medieval spirit I fancied gone as utterly as the genius of 
medizval times is gone.” 

“And M. de Marigny has taught you better than this?” 

“Yes; for in M. de Marigny I see a man with the serene 
faith of a Crusader united to a thorough intellectual appre- 
hension of every phase of modern thought. In worldly 
knowledge and accomplishment he is a man of the world— 
the world of this nineteenth-century France—yet his faith 
ig as high and as ardent as if he belonged to the France of 
St. Louis.” 

“You do him only justice,” said D’Antignac. “And the 
church of which you know so little—for you must pardon 
me if I say that your generalizations are based on very narrow 
knowledge—has many sons like him. But your words con- 
firm what I have always believed, that we have special need 
at this time of men of the world, who to wide culture and 
knowledge shall unite strong faith and the ability to defend 
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that faith. The spirit of the age, of which you speak, de. 
spises devout ignorance and has no respect for halting apo. 
logy; but when confronted with courage and knowledge it 
shrinks and turns aside. For the basis of logic on which the 
Catholic Church stands is simply and absolutely unanswerable; 
and if the Zeitgeist is to be slain, it must be with the sword 
of logic as well as the lance of prayer.” 

“M. de Marigny is armed with the sword,” said Egerton. 
“Again in that he reminded me of Duchesne. The same 
lucid and forcible manner of unfolding a proposition or series 
of propositions, which I found in the one, I have observed 
also in the other. Grant M. de Marigny’s premise, and you 
have no escape—short of stultifying reason—from his ulti- 
_Mmate conclusion.” 

D’Antignac smiled. ‘“ You have, then, come into contact 
with two typical examples—one of the logic which would de- 
stroy, the other of the logic which will save, France,” he said. 
“For as Voltaire was the last apostle of the movement which 
Luther began, so no nation has given to Christendom such 
soldiers of faith, such apostles, and such thinkers as the France 
of these latter times.” 

“TI am aware of it,” said Egerton. But as he spoke his 
mind returned to the pressing personal question which absorb- 
_ed him. He was silent for a minute, and then he looked at 
D’Antignac with all the doubt and trouble in his eyes again. 

“ What am I to say to her?” he asked. 

“To Armine?” said D’Antignac. “I think, if you will al- 
low me to advise, that at present you will say nothing of the 
last command of her father. It would pain her beyond mea- 
sure; it would revive bitter memories of unjust suspicion, and 
render more difficult such intercourse as she must hold with 
the Vicomte de Marigny. If there were any probability of 
that which Duchesne feared, the matter would be different; 
but there is not the least probability of it.” 

“Ts there not?” said Egerton. He rose from his chair and 
walked to the window, where he stood for a moment looking 


out absently on the flashing river, the noble quays and bridges, 


the gay, beautiful city. D’Antignac, who could observe his 
face in profile, saw plainly that he was thinking of nothing that 
lay before him, and a suspicion that had entered his mind be- 
fore returned to it. Had the fascination which drew the young 
man to Duchesne, after all, lain in Armine rather than in her 


~ father? He had always somewhat suspected this to be the 
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case, and now he felt almost certain, when Egerton turned and 
came back to the side of the couch. 

“You will be surprised,” he said abruptly, “but I do not 
agree with you: I think that there zs such a probability. And, 
in that case, the longer I waited to tell this thing, the worse.” 

“But what reason have you for such a belief?” asked 
D’Antignac, startled by. his tone and manner. 

“It is not a belief: it is only an opinion,” he answered. 
“As for my reason, I suppose I can hardly be said to have a 
reason. I simply derive my opinion from some things—trifles, 
indeed, yet significant—which I have observed in M. de Ma- 
rigny. You know we were together in Brittany for some time, 
and now and then when he spoke of Mlle. Duchesne there was 
a tone, an expression—one cannot define these things, but one 
feels them—which made me believe that he cares for her. I 
will not say that he is in love—that phrase conveys more than 
I mean, and more than it is likely he feels. But he has been 
interested and touched by what he has seen of her—who could 
fail to be interested and touched ?—and now that he knows 
her to be the daughter, not of a nameless Socialist, but of his 
own forefathers, and the heiress, perhaps, of Marigny, what 
should be more natural than that which Duchesne feared ?” 

The young man paused, a little breathless—for he had 
spoken quickly—but again D’Antignac did not reply at once. 
He put up his hand to his eyes and so lay for a moment silent. 
It was true—he knew it to be true. Interested and touched 
most certainly M.de Marigny had been by the nature which 
like a breath of perfume moved sensitive souls even in its pass- 
ing. He remembered that the vicomte had frankly spoken of 
this attraction, and that he himself had even uttered a word 
of warning. “There can hardly be two people in the world 
farther apart than you and the daughter of Duchesne the So- 
cialist,” he had said; and now, by a strange turn of events, no 
one was nearer the head of the house of Marigny than the girl 
Who might claim the best part of its inheritance! He lay lost 
in wonder, thinking that surely it had been no chance which 
had brought these two together and allowed them to know 
each other before the truth was revealed. And it was pos- 
sible that that of which Egerton spoke might have come to 
pass—that they might have united their lives and their in- 
terests—but for this prohibition from the grave, this dead hand 
stretched out to forbid. That rendered it impossible. He 
knew Armine so well, he felt sure that only where a higher 
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law intervened would she disobey the father she had so pas. 
sionately loved. He lifted his hand from his eyes and looked 
at Egerton. 

“ What are we to do?” he said simply. 

It was Egerton’s question echoed back, but to the young 
man there was almost comfort in the fact that some one shared 
his perplexity. It was unusual for D’Antignac not to go to 
the root of a difficulty and solve it by a few direct words ; but, 
recognizing that his personal interest was too great to allow 
of his doing so in this instance, Egerton sat down to discuss 
the matter in all its bearings. 

“T am glad that you put your question in the plural form,” 
he said. “It is a relief not to ask,‘ What amI todo?’ Yet, 
after all, it must come to that in my case, for I, unfortunately, 
was the companion of poor Duchesne and received the charge 
which my conscience, or whatever inherited instinct does the 
duty for conscience, will not allow me to disregard.” 

Even in the midst of his anxiety D’Antignac smiled. 

“Does it occur to you,” he said, “that this is a penalty for 
playing with edged tools? If you had not gone with Duchesne 
you would not now be charged with this most unpleasant 
duty.” 

“But in that case Mlle. Armine—I cannot call her Mlle. 
Duchesne any longer; the name always seemed absurdly un. 
suited to her, with its dourgeots sound and revolutionary asso- 
ciation !—would never have known that she was the heiress 
of Marigny.”’ 

“Which she will neither claim nor accept.” 

“ True; so, as far as that is concerned, the knowledge might 
have gone down with her father to his grave. But if the 
thing of which we have spoken should ever come to pass, it 
can only come to pass in the light of that knowledge.” 

D’Antignac bowed his head; this was true. “But it will 
never come to pass,” he said, “if Armine hears of her father’s 
prohibition.” 

“Do you think that she would be bound by duty to obey 
that prohibition?” 

“Not at all; for what is it save tyranny? And tyranny 
based on no reason except unprovoked hatred. But I think 
that she w#// obey it, though she is not bound.” 

The two men looked at each other. If it were only pos- 
sible not to tell her! That was the thought in the mind of 
both. And yet both knew that it was impossible. 
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“[ am the more sorry for this,” said Egerton, rising 
again, and beginning to move to and fro, “because since I 
have known M.de Marigny it seems to me that a marriage 
between himself and Mlle. Armine would be an ideal union 
as well as a most desirable arrangement, under the circum- 
stances. I would do much to bring it about. Yet see! by the 
irony of fate I am appointed the instrument to prevent it.” 

D’Antignac looked at him keenly fora moment. Then he 
said: “ Either you are very generous or / am very mistaken. 
I have been fancying you in love with Armine yourself.” 

“I!” said Egerton. He paused in his movement and 
stood facing the other, while a quick flush dyed his counte- 
nance. Then he smiled; and there was always something 
irresistible in the flashing brightness of his smile. 

“]T have been somewhat inclined to fancy the same thing,” 
he said; “but I fear it was oniy a fancy, and, honestly ’—the 
smile died away—‘“I do not think I am capable of anything 
else. Mlle. Armine has touched some chords of my nature 
more exquisitely than any one ever touched them before, and 
I owe—I shall always owe—her much. But the _ interest 
which she has excited in me bears no likeness to what is con- 
ventionally known as love. For one thing, she stands on a 
spiritual plane as far above me as—as the heavens are above 
the earth. I have always felt that the atmosphere of her soul 
is like that which surrounds some stainless Alpine peak, while 
mine—ah!” cried the young man, with genuine humility, “ it 
needs no words to tell that mine is like the plain where all 
lowering vapors of the world abide.” 

D'Antignac regarded him kindly. “Unhappy is the man 
who loves a woman whom he does not feel to be in any 
degree above him,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Egerton, “but for such love some sense 
of equality must exist; the distance must not be too wide, 
the height too great for hope to scale. But the hope would 
be wild presumption which in my case should think to climb 
the height where this nature stands—a nature so ideal that 
I would not have believed any man could be worthy of it 
had [ not met the Vicomte de Marigny.” 

D’Antignac smiled as a girl might at praise of her lover. 
“You pay him a high tribute,’ he said, “ but he deserves it. 
I, who know him well, know that. As far as we can judge, 
a marriage between Armine and himself would indeed be an 
ideal union, And yet—” 
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“And yet it may be prevented by this prohibition!” said 
Egerton. “It seems intolerable! To be able to suppress it 
I would sacrifice anything but my solemn word to the dead. 
I cannot sacrifice that.” 

“No one could wish you to do so,” said D’Antignac, 
“But in my opinion there is no need for you to discharge 
the unpleasant duty at once. What you have to tell would 
not only wound Armine deeply—as another proof of the nar- 
row hatred of her father—but it would make her even more 
averse than she is at present to holding any intercourse with 
M. de-Marigny. Yet, in the position in which they both 
stand, it is absolutely necessary that such intercourse should 
take place. Wait, then, at least until he has, officially as it 
were—in his capacity as head of the house—laid before her 
the nature and extent of her claim on Marigny.” 

“Personally it can only be a relief to me to wait,” said 
Egerton. “But the doubt in my mind is this: may not delay 
make the matter worse?” 

“Not the delay which I counsel,” answered D’Antignac. 
“TI can only advise; but if you trust my judgment—” 

“TI do,” the young man interposed quickly. “I not only 
trust it thoroughly, but it is a greater relief than I can ex- 
press to have other shoulders on which to throw the weight 
of responsibility that has proved too heavy for my own.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HAvinG yielded and given her promise that she would 
see M. de Marigny, Armine made no farther demur on the 
subject, and when, a day or two later, Héléne came to her, 
saying that he was in the sa/on awaiting her, she rose at once, 
though her reluctance was evident in the paling of her face 
and the slight trembling of the hands which closed the book 
she had been reading. Touched by these significant signs, 
Mile. d’Antignac put her arms round the slender figure and 
pressed with her lips the soft cheek. “God direct thee, 
petite!” she said gently. Armine looked at her with some- 
thing very wistful in her clear glance, but she did not answer 
save by returning the caress. Then she turned and _ passed 
into the salon. 

The recollection of how and where she had seen M. de 
Marigny last was so strongly present! in her mind that, as he 
came forward to meet her, she almost felt as if she were back 
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in the churchyard of Marigny, with its quiet graves on which 
the sunlight fell, and its stone Calvary dominating the scene. 
She stopped short: was there not indeed a grave between 
them? Had not death alone made this meeting possible? 

The thought was like a dagger to her heart, and in its 
sharpness she involuntarily clasped her hands together and so 
stood, gazing at him with the pathetic eyes he so well remem- 
bered. It would have been an awkward moment had he not 
been a man endowed with great quickness of intuitive sympa- 
thy. But to him also the memory of the meeting under the 
old church porch of Marigny came; and not only the memory 
of the meeting, but of all that followed it. Those slight fin- 
gers clasped so nervously together had sent the warning which 
might have saved his life, and the golden eyes, which he had 
thought so beautiful and expressive when he saw them last, 
had now the sadness that comes of. many tears and settled 
grief. He would fain have put out his hand and taken hers 
in token of sympathy with the grief; but he, too, remem- 
bered the shadow between them, so he said: 

“T hope, mademoiselle, that I have not made too great a 
demand upon you in asking this interview.” 

The exquisite courtesy and consideration of his tone touched 
her and made her realize the apparent ungraciousness of her 
own attitude. She unclasped her hands and came forward. 

“No, M. le Vicomte,” she answered quietly, “you have not 
made too great a demand upon me, but upon yourself I fear 
that you have. I know that you have come from a sense of 
duty, on an errand which must be unpleasant to you, and 
which, so far as I am concerned, is altogether unnecessary. I 
bade M. d’Antignac to tell you this.” 

“I hope to make you understand why I could not accept 
your answer from M. d’Antignac,” he said. 

Then he moved a chair slightly forward for her, and, as she 
sat down, seated himself in front of her. Their eyes met, and 
again Armine felt the sense of confidence of which, even in 
their brief intercourse, she had been conscious before. That 
glance, so penetrating yet so gentle and kind, inspired her with 
a trust which, save in the case of D’Antignac, was new to her 
experience. For hers had not been one of those lives which 
know the certainty of sympathy and reliance upon strength. 
In her own strength she had long been forced to stand alone, 
and if she felt now that under other circumstances she might 
safely have yielded to the guidance of such a nature as that 
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which was revealed in the face before her, she also knew with 
instinctive certainty that the luxury of such guidance was not 
for her—that as she had been forced to rely upon herself dur- 
ing her father’s lifetime, so she must rely upon herself and her 
own judgment still. 

As she did not answer his last words, save by a glance that 
seemed to say, “Speak, then!” M. de Marigny after a moment 
went on: 

“You are right in saying that it is a duty which has brought 
me here, but you are wrong in believing it an unpleasant one. 
On the contrary, few things could give me more pleasure than 
to be permitted to repair an injustice.” He paused a moment, 
then went on: “I know that you have heard the story of the 
marriage of your great-grandparents, so I need not repeat it. 
When such a story was told to me it became at once my duty 
to verify it. I come now to tell you that I have done so and. 
that it is true. The marriage took place exactly as you have 
heard, and the house of Marigny has gained another daugh- 
cor.” 

There was a charming grace as well as cordiality in the tone 
of the last sentence which it would have been impossible for 
Armine not to have felt. Her eyes thanked him even before 
she said: 

“You are very kind; but if my wishes had been regarded 
you would never have heard the story of which you speak.” 

“You must pardon those who disregarded your wishes,” he 
answered. “It was right that I should hear it—I, who am 
now your kinsman, with a kinsman’s right to protect your 
interest.” 

She looked at him for a moment in apparent surprise. 

“And yet,” she said, “my interest—if I have one—is op- 
posed to yours. In other words, my gain must be your loss.” 

“What does that matter?” he asked. “The question is 
simply one of justice, not of individual gain or loss. And loss 
is a relative term. I can lose nothing that I should regret.” 

“You will lose nothing—nothing at all—through me,” she 
said. ‘I have only consented to speak of the subject in order 
that I might tell you this. Whether the marriage in ques- 
tion ever took place or not is a matter of indifference to me 
and cannot influence my life.” 

“It is not in our power, except in a very limited sense, to 
say what shall or shall not influence our lives,” said M. de 
Marigny. ‘The event which you declare cannot influence 
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yours is influencing it at this moment, else why are we talk- 
ing here?” 

“That is true,” she answered. “But we are talking in 
order that I may tell you that the influence shall go no farther. 
And I should be glad if you would believe this without more 
words.” 

He shook his head, smiling a little at her tone. “I am 
sorry to force on you anything which is disagreeable,” he said, 
“but I cannot accept such a decision without more words. I 
will promise, however, that they shall be as brief as possible. 
You have heard from M. d’Antignac, no doubt, that I went 
down into Brittany and examined all the records, as well as 
heard the testimony of the sole witness in the matter. Then— 
for you will understand that I am not acting in my individual 
capacity, but as the guardian of interests which are only mine 
for a time—I laid the case before an eminent lawyer, and have 
here his written opinion, at which I must beg you to look.” 

He produced as he spoke a folded paper, which he offered 
her. She hesitated—evidently averse to taking it—and said 
with an appealing glance: 

“It can serve no purpose—I assure you that it can serve 
no purpose. Is there any necessity that I should look at it?” 

“Yes,” he answered gravely, “there is necessity. I could 
not accept any decision which you made in ignorance of the 
exact nature and extent of your claim.” 

“Then,” she said quickly, “ you will accept my decision 
when I am no longer in ignorance?” 

“T shall have no alternative but to do so,” he replied, 
“though you must allow me to reserve the right to remon- 
strate.” 

She did not answer, but, extending her hand, took the paper 
and opened it. It was of considerable length, and after a 
moment she rose and moved away to the window to read it. 

M. de Marigny—sitting still, with that perfect quietude 


e e . . . . . . ° 
which is one of the most striking signs of high breeding— 


watched the slender figure as it stood against the light, the 
graceful, well-set head and the delicate outlines of the profile, 
with its soft southern tints and the dark, outward-curling lashes 
of the down-cast eyes. There was no physical sign of race lack- 
ing ; and when, as in a vision, he saw that presence on the ter- 
race or moving through the rooms of the old chateau, he said 
to himself that no one could think it had found an unfitting 
mistress, 
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Presently Armine turned and came back toward him. He 
rose as she approached, and when she held out the paper he 
saw to his surprise that she was smiling. 

“This is better than I had hoped,” she said simply. “It 
seems that there is no certainty that I would be able to claim 
anything, if I wished to doso. Iam glad of that. I need not 
feel now that I am disregarding my father’s wishes.” 

Her relief was evidently so genuine that he was also forced 
to smile. ; 

“TI am sorry to lessen your pleasure,” he said, “but I 
think you misunderstand the opinion a little. Remember, in 
the first place, that it is given to me—the person in possession 
—and naturally presents the case in as favorable a light as 
possible for my interest. This lawyer says in substance: ‘It 
is not certain that a marriage which occurred so long ago could 
be satisfactorily established, according to the rigid requirements 
of French law with regard to marriages; but the case is strong 
against you, and you need not be surprised at an unfavorable 
result.’ Now, that is putting the matter very strongly, for 
you.” 

He paused; but as Armine, whose face had fallen somewhat, 
looked at him with mute interrogation, after a moment he went 
on: 
“ After giving the opinion the lawyer was kind enough to 
advise an amicable arrangement with the claimant, if it were 
possible, rather than the expense and tedious delay of a law- 
suit. And that amicable arrangement is what I have come to 
make, if you will permit me, mademoiselle.” 

“But I have told you that I am no claimant,” she said, 
with the first shade of haughtiness which he had ever per- 
ceived in her manner. 

“Nevertheless,” he answered, “though you will not claim 
them, you have rights which neither you nor I can ignore.” 

“It may be proper that you should not ignore them,” she 
said. “But there is nothing which forbids my doing so— 
nothing.”’ 

“Are you sure of that?” he asked quietly. “It seems to 
me that there may be something. There may be a sense of 
duty.” 

“To whom? to what?” she asked. “No, M. de Marigny; 
I have been over all this ground, and I have asked counsel of 
those who are wise enough to give it. There is no duty which 
requires me to assume a rank to which I was not born.” She 
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paused a moment, as if collecting her thoughts, then went on: 
“ And it seems to me that you forget one thing: if it is doubt- 
ful whether I have any, legal claim, whatever I should accept 
from you—-were I capable of accepting anything--would be 
simply a gift of your generosity.” 

“No,” he said quickly. “It would be an act of justice, not 
of generosity. I should have no right to be generous with the 
inheritance of those who are to come after me. It might be 
possible that the law would not recognize this marriage; but 
you must be aware that one may have a moral certainty of a 
fact which one may not be able to prove, and that there are 
moral rights which are not legal rights.” 

“That may be,” she said, “and it is a noble view of the 
case; but I, who would not accept a legal right—no, not if it 
were absolutely indisputable—will certainly never accept one 
based on a moral claim. Of that you may be sure.” 

She lifted her head as she spoke, and a light shone for a 
moment in the deep, gentle eyes which gave emphasis to her 
words and made M. de Marigny say to himself that further 
insistance seemed, indeed, useless. He felt instinctively the 
strength of her resolution, and he also felt that it was not»based 
upon mere obstinacy, but upon reasons that were neither fan- 
ciful nor vague. D’Antignac had warned him of this result, 
and he was therefore not surprised, but even more reluctant 
than he had anticipated to abide by the decision so steadily 
announced—to let all things be as if that marriage had never 
taken place between the Breton noble and the peasant girl who 
saved him. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said at length, “I must beg you to con- 
sider, to take time to reflect. You are very young to decide 
so positively upon so important a matter.” 

“T have had time, and I have not decided without reflec- 
tion,” she answered. “As for my youth—well, it is true I am 
young, but even in youth one may know what one desires of 
life. I desire neither rank nor wealth, for what should I do 
with either?” 

Then, as a last argument, he said: “I am told that it was 
your father’s wish that you should claim all that was yours.” 

He was sorry for the words almost as he uttered them 
when he saw the pained look that came into her eyes. But 
she answered very quietly: 

“Tt was my misfortune to differ with my father on many 
points, but I understood him thoroughly, and I am sure he 
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did not wish me to claim or to take anything for myself, but 
only as a trust for his ends. You know what these were; 
you can judge whether or not. you would like any part of 
the revenues of Marigny devoted to such ends. Yet only in 
that way could I fulfil his desire.” 

What could M. de Marigny answer to this? He thought 
of representing, as D’Antignac had done, that her father's 
wishes had no binding force upon her; but since he had just 
urged one desire as an argument, it was difficult to declare 
another of no force. And, moreover, he felt that no words 
could change her resolution. The expression of the pale, 
steadfast face assured him of that. After a pause of conside. 
rable reflection he said : 

“T perceive that it is useless to urge you farther. I wish 
that it were otherwise; I wish that I could induce you to 
accept whatever is justly yours. But at least I trust that 
you will not refuse to take your position as an acknowledged 
daughter of the house of Marigny?” 

She regarded him with a faint, sweet smile. 

“You are worthy to be Sieur of Marigny, M. le Vicomte,” 
she said. “It is noble that you, the head and representative 
of such a house, should come and desire to acknowledge as 
belonging to it the daughter of one who was a foe not only 
of your order but of yourself, and whose only claim to ad- 
mittance into your house is through a mésalliance which you 
must regard as a blot upon your line. It proves that you 
think more of justice than even of the honor of a noble name; 
but I, the descendant of that peasant girl whom your kins- 
man married in secret and never acknowledged, and the 
daughter of the Socialist who was yesterday your enemy, 
can no more accept your justice than your generosity. The 
house of Marigny and I have nothing in common; and while 
I appreciate your recognition and thank you for the kindness 
of your desires, you must receive my positive assurance that 
what I have been from my birth I shall remain to my death. 
And,” she added, “the Christian and the Socialist are alike 
agreed that it matters little what name we bear during the 
brief space of our pilgrimage here.” 

“Unless we absolutely renounce the world, it matters 
more than you think, perhaps,” answered the vicomte. “ But 
you make it impossible for me to say more. I am sorry that 
I have failed so utterly, and I wish that I had been able to 
command more arguments with which to convince you—” 
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“No arguments would have had any effect,” she interposed. 

“Then,” he said, “it only remains for me to hope that, 
though you decline to receive me as a kinsman, you will not 
refuse to consider me a friend, who feels he has a peculiar 
right to serve you.” 

She grew a shade paler, and, half-unconsciously as it were, 
drew slightly back. 

“You are very kind,” she said. “I understand and appre- 
ciate; but between you and me, M. de Marigny, there can be 
little question of intercourse or service. If it is friendship, 
however, to desire that all blessings may fall upon you, and 
that you may serve a noble cause as well in the future as in 
the past, then, believe me, I am your friend.” 

“And believe that I am grateful for your friendship,” he 
said, touched by her tone and look. “I will trouble you no 
more at present with the subject we have been discussing ; 
but I am glad that I need not lose sight of you, that you 
are here with the best of my friends. Whether you allow it 
or not, | have a right to feel interest in your welfare, and 
more than that—” 

He paused. He was about to add, “I have a debt to 
pay.” But his finer instinct forbade the words. Something, 
too, in Armine’s face restrained him. It seemed to him that 
he read some fear of such an allusion in the clear, golden 
eyes. Instead of finishing the sentence he took from a table 
by which he stood the lawyer’s opinion that he had laid 
on it. 

“This,” he said, “has, after all, proved useless. Yet— 
who knows?—perhaps nothing in the world proves useless. It 
has served to make us better known to each other, and I 
hope that you do not regard this as an evil. To me it is a 
great pleasure.”. 

“TI certainly could not regard it as an evil,” she answered 
after an instant’s hesitation; ‘““but—forgive me if I repeat that 
you and I have nothing in common.” 

The words would have seemed very ungracious had not 
the wistful appeal of her glance softened them—that glance 
which had often before said more to him than her lips ut- 
tered. Did it not say to him now, “Do not press me; do 
not urge upon me an association and friendship which is for- 
bidden by loyalty to the dead”? There was no doubt that 
it said this, and no doubt also that he understood the mes- 
sage, for he answered gently: 
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“Pardon me if I disagree with you. I think that we have 
much in common—our friendship, our faith, and a lineage of 
which you would be proud if you knew more of it. Cannot 
these things drive the past from your memory—that unhappy 
past in which I declare to you that there was never the 
faintest feeling of personal animosity on my part?” 

“Do you suppose I imagine that there was?” she said 
quickly. “No, M. le Vicomte, I have no doubt that all ani- 
mosity was on—the other side. But do you not see—do you 
not feel—that this makes it harder to forget?” 

“And do you not see,” he said, “that you are thus per. 
petuating the animosity which I am sure you would have 
ended, if you could? Let us end it now!” He held out his 
hand as he spoke. “Let us bury all memory of it in the 
grave over which you mourn, and believe that you can do 
the dead no better service than to forget all that was un. 
worthy of honor in his life. Do not hesitate!’”—she stood look- 
ing at him, but did not extend her hand to meet his. “ The 
only existence which the hatred you regret has now is in 
its influence on your conduct. For your father’s sake, then, 
as well as for your own, let me beg you to end that influence 
at once.” 

The thought was new to her; he saw that in the eyes 
that slowly filled with tears as she gave him her hand. Then, 
when the crystal drops began to fall, she turned and silently 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Has it occurred to you, Sibyl,” said Miss Dorrance, 
“that there is a great change in Mr. Egerton?” 

The two young ladies were standing together at the win- 
dow of Mrs. Dorrance’s apartment on the Champs Elysées, 
gazing down at the broad avenue filled with all the world 
streaming toward the Bois; for it was Sunday afternoon, and 
the great thoroughfare was filled from side to side with its 
accustomed Sunday throng. Mrs. Bertram and her daugh- 
ter had taken breakfast with the Dorrances, and the two 
elder ladies were now talking gently together, while the 
younger ones had strolled to the window to regard the deau- 
monde. + 

Sibyl did not answer for a moment; then she said indif- 
ferently: “I have seen very little of Mr. Egerton of late— 
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too little to form an opinion, What kind of a change do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Well, not a change for the better,” answered Laura. 
“He is not half so agreeable as he used to be. I think the 
Socialists have spoiled him. He gives me the idea of a man 
who is absorbed in something. He was here a few days 
ago, but I thought him very distrait and altogether myste- 
rious about a journey he had just made.” 

“You cannot call a man mysterious because he does not 
take all the world into his confidence about his private 
affairs,” said Miss Bertram. ‘‘ What had you to do with his 
journey?” 

“Nothing, of course; but you know that, unless there zs 
some mystery, a man naturally speaks of where he has been 
and what he has done. However, that is a trifle. The 
change I speak of is really in himself. I am surprised that 
you have not observed it.” 

“J have not seen enough of him to observe anything,” 
repeated Miss Bertram carelessly. “And if he has changed 
—well, does that matter? We all change more or less as 
time goes on.” 

“But he has changed rapidly.” 

“Has he? I suppose under a strong influence one can 
change rapidly.” 

She uttered the last words meditatively, and then, as if 
the subject did not interest her in comparison with the equi- 
pages and toilettes passing below, leaned a little farther for- 
ward to look down at the brilliant, crowded street. As she 
did so a mail phaeton suddenly drew up before their door, 
and a gentleman, throwing the reins to his groom, stepped 
down to the pavement. Miss Bertram drew back a little, 
and Laura said: “Ah! there is Cousin Duke. No doubt 
he has come to take us tothe Bois.” 

“To take you, very probably,” said her friend. 

« The other laughed. “He is not in the habit of troubling 
himself about me,” she said. “ But I told him last night that 
you would be here to-day. Et voila!” 

Miss Bertram vouchsafed no reply, but stood quite still, 
looking out, until the bell of the apartment sounded; and 
when the door of the salon opened she turned—to see two 
gentlemen enter. 

One was Talford, the other Egerton; and as Laura went 
forward with an exclamation of surprise, they explained that 
VOL. XXXVIII.—45 
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they had met under the forte-cochere. “1 was just turning 
in as Talford drove up,” said Egerton. 

“And I consider the conjuncture very lucky,” said Talford, 
“for now we can form a charming partie carrée for the Bois, 
I called to see if these ladies would not like a drive. The 
afternoon is beautiful and all the world is out in force.” 

“I think it would be delightful,” said Laura. ‘“ What do 
you say, Sibyl?” 

Miss Bertram shook her head. “I am sorry,” she said, 
“but I never felt less inclined for the Bois. I must beg Mr. 
Talford to excuse me.” 

Talford, at whom she looked as she uttered the last words, 
said: “I should prefer to change your mind, if that were pos. 
sible. If you do not care for the Bois we will go anywhere 
else. A drive to St. Cloud will be pleasant.” 

“You are very kind, but I do not care to drive at all,” she 
answered. “Indeed, frankly, I have another plan for the 
afternoon, and—partially an engagement.” 

Talford glanced suspiciously at Egerton. “In that case,” 
he said a little stiffly, “I cannot, of course, press the matter.” 

“But how disagreeable of you, Sibyl!” cried Laura. 
“What is your engagement?” 

“One in which I fear that I cannot tempt you and Mr. 
Talford to join me,” Sibyl replied, with a smile. “I half- 
promised Mlle. d’Antignac to meet her in Notre Dame this 
afternoon.” 

“In Notre Dame!”’ repeated Miss Dorrance in a disgusted 
tone. “Why, it is miles away; and on this beautiful after- 
noon to go and bury yourself in that dark old cathedral, 
when you might be enjoying all the sunshine and life of the 
Bois—what an idea!” 

“No doubt it seems to you dreadful,” said Sibyl calmly, 
“but you must allow for differerices of taste. And I have 
seen the Bois very often, while I have never heard the great 
preacher who is to preach in Notre Dame this afternoon.” 

“I move,” said Egerton, “that we all go to Notre Dame, 
if Miss Bertram will allow us to do so.” 

“T should have no right to forbid your doing so,” she an- 
swered, looking at him with a friendly glance. 

But Talford shrugged his shoulders. “I can imagine 
.nothing more unamusing,” he said, “than to sit for two or 
three hours in that great stone vault, listening to religious 
platitudes fit only for the childhood of the human mind.” 
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“Have you ever heard them?” asked Egerton. “It might 
be well to do so before declaring what they are. For myself 
I can only say that I have never heard elsewhere such logic 
and such eloquence as I have heard from the pulpit of Notre 
Dame. And men who, like yourself, Talford, talk of religious 
truths as ‘fit only for the childhood of the human mind,’ sim- 
ply prove their ignorance of the great philosophy on which 
those truths rest.” 

“A Saul among the prophets!” said Talford, with a slight, 
scornful laugh. ‘“ You have transferred your allegiance, then, 
from Socialism to the philosophy of the pulpit of Notre Dame? 
My dear Egerton, suffer me to offer you this advice: it is well 
to determine what you believe before you proceed to preach 
it.” 

“T grant that it is well,” said Egerton, flushing a little; 
“only in that case a man might think more of himself—of his 
character for consistency—than of truth. But I do not wish 
to preach anything. I only affirm what I know to be a 
fact.” 

“And if it be—what then?” asked the other carelessly. 
“ Would the verifying such a fact repay me for losing an hour 
of sunshine and pleasure? I do not think so; and I should be 
glad if I could persuade Miss Bertram to be of my opinion— 
to resign Notre Dame for the Bois.” 

“It would be a poor exchange, Mr. Talford,” said Sibyl] 
gravely ; and as these two regarded each other, Egerton could 
not resist the impression that there was more than met the ear 
in their words. “I have promised to go to Notre Dame, and 
I should disappoint myself as well as Mlle. d’Antignac if I 
failed in my appointment.” 

Mr. Talford bowed with grace. “Then it is I who must 
resign myself to disappointment,” he said. “1 am sorry that 
the attractions which I offer are so much less than those of 
Notre Dame; but there only remains for me to hope that you 
wgll enjoy the logic and eloquence of which Egerton speaks. 
Now, Laura, can I tempt you?” 

“Well, do you know, Cousin Duke,” answered Laura, “I 
do not think that, although we ave cousins, I can very well 
drive alone with you in the Bois, and I am very sure that 
Sibyl cannot go alone with Mr. Egerton down to Notre 
Dame, so I suppose I must go with her. After all, no doubt 
me ought to go to church on Sunday—even. if one is in 
aris,” 
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“It is impossible not to admire your devout frame of mind,” 
said Mr. Talford, with a liberal infusion of sarcasm in his 
tone. 

“My dear Laura,” said Miss Bertram, “there is not the 
least necessity for such a sacrifice. Mr. Egerton had no part 
in my plans for the afternoon. I meant to drive home with 
mamma, then take my maid and go down to the cathedral, 
where I shall meet Mlle. d’Antignac. This is what I still pur. 
pose todo. I beg, therefore, that you will not let me interfere 
with your pleasure, since you can easily find some one to pro- 
pitiate the proprieties by accompanying you.” 

“Oh! yes, I know half a dozen people within a stone’s throw 
who would be delighted to join us,” said Laura, looking at her 
cousin. 

He assented, though not with a very good grace; for there 
was only one person whom he wished to join them, and her 
refusal was a revelation as well as a disappointment to him. 
In his vexation he discovered that Sibyl Bertram was more of 
a necessity to him than he had imagined, and that her power 
to move him was greater than he liked. 

The matter ended, however, in his driving off with Laura 
in search of some of the friends living within a stone’s throw, 
while Miss Bertram and Egerton, standing together at the 
window, watched their departure. Then the latter said some- 
what diffidently : 

“I understood, of course, that I 4ad no part in your plans 
for the afternoon, but may I not have a part? May I not ac- 
company you to Notre Dame? It seems to me that it is very 
absurd if you and I—who are neither French people nor mov- 
ing in French society—cannot go there alone.” 

“IT certainly see no reason why we should not,” Sibyl an- 
swered frankly. “It is very different from going to the Bois, 
and it would save me the journey home for Marie. Let us 
ask mamma.” 

Mrs. Bertram demurred a little, but finally yielded to a 
common-sense view of the matter, and also, no doubt, to her 
liking for Egerton, and agreed that /es convenances should be 
outraged in the manner proposed, “since you will not be 
likely to meet any one who knows you,” she said to Sibyl. 

That young lady laughed. “Most of our acquaintances 
certainly do not frequent Notre Dame,” she said. “And 
those whom I shall meet will not be shocked. That I promise 
you.” 
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So, according to the familiar proverb, it was the unexpected 
which came to pass; for certainly Egerton, when he idly 


- turned in under the Dorrance jorte-cochére, had little thought 


of issuing from it with Sibyl Bertram for a companion. As 
they stepped out on the broad pavethent he said: 

“The afternoon is so beautiful that, if you do not object 
to a little exercise, I can suggest a pleasanter way of reaching 


- the Ile de la Cité than by a carriage. It is only a short walk 


from here to the river, where we can take one of the boats that 
ply up and down it. It is rather a dourgeois mode of travel, 
but it has its advantages and pleasures. To one born on the 
Mississippi the Seine does not commend itself as a very im- 
posing stream; yet I like to journey on it.” 

“Strangely enough, I never have done so,” said Sibyl. 
“ By all means let us take the boat. Here is a street that will 
lead us straight to the river.” 

It brought them out on the Cours de la Reine, than which 
there is no more charming spot in Paris. On the fresh green 
foliage of the trees the spring sunshine streamed, and the river, 
foaming by between its beautiful quays and under its stately 
bridges, wore the color of the sky. Every bench along the 
allées was filled with orderly, well-dressed groups wearing that 
air of happiness and content with simple pleasures which is so 
marked a feature of French life, and makes one wonder afresh 
at the fierce storms of social discontent with which this nation 
has convulsed the world. 

As Egerton and his companion walked toward the Pont 
d’'Alma he pointed to one of the small steamboats that touch 
at the different quays and on Sunday are crowded with pas- 
sengers. “ Yonder is the craft on which I proposed we should 
embark,” he said; “but after all I am doubtful: I remember 
that you have a horror of contact with your fellow-creatures 
who do not wear satin and brocade.” 

Miss Bertram smiled. “I suppose one should not en- 
courage such fastidiousness,” she said. “And there is a nov- 
elty about this that I like, since the contact is in the open 
air and will not be for very long.” 

“Oh! no, a few minutes will land us on the Ile de la Cité,” 
said Egerton as they descended the quay to the landing-place 
of the boat. 

After she was on its deck Sibyl felt that she was repaid 
for democratic contact with the dourgeoisie around her by the 
pleasure of motion, the enchanting softness and brightness of 
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the day—which now for the first time she seemed fully to feel 
—and the beautiful view of Paris which this noble river-way 
through its midst affords. Egerton thought that he had never 
seen her so simply and heartily pleased as when she presently 
turned her eyes on him. 

“Why, it is charming!” she said. “I do not think I have 
ever felt the outward beauty of Paris more strongly. I al. 
ways knew that the borders of the river were lovely, but never 
appreciated how lovely before. Has any other river in the 
world such splendid promenades along its banks, such wealth 
of foliage, such magnificent buildings? See, here is the Palais 
Bourbon, and yonder the great front of the Louvre! I think I 
must echo what I heard a French governess say once with en- 
thusiasm: ‘ /’aime les bords de la Seine!’” 

Egerton smiled. “One would not think you had lived in 
Paris until its beauty was familiar to you,” he said. 

“ But beautiful things do not lose their beauty by familiar- 
ity, else we might even cease to enjoy the sunshine.” She 
paused a moment, then with a swift glance over their con- 
panions said : “ Of course you have read Un Philosophe sous les 
toits ; do you remember the chapter called ‘La Compensation,’ 
the description of the journey to Sévres of two poor working- 
girls? Our fellow-passengers remind me of it. How much 
more real their enjoyment is than that of the deau-monde whom 
we. left streaming out to the Bois! The philosopher of the 
attic is right: ‘La jouissance est seulement dans ce qu’on sent, 
et les hommes blasés ne sentent plus; la satiété a Oté a leur 
ame l’appétit, tandis que la privation conserve ce premier des 
dons humains, /a facilité du bonheur.’” 

“Yes,” said Egerton, “that is very true.” Then he glanc. 
ed up at the window of a tall house on the Quai Voltaire which 
they were passing at that moment. “ Yonder is an attic phi- 
losopher,” he said, “ who would agree with you.” 

“Ah!” said Sibyl. She, too, looked up at the window, and 
a shade of sadness fell over her face. “ To think that there 
he lies—prisoned and in pain, with no possible hope of release 
save by death—while all this tide of life sweeps by! It is a 
better sermon than any we are likely to hear at Notre Dame, 
Mr. Egerton.” 

Egerton did not deny this. “It is a wonderful sermon,” 
he said. “Speaking for myself, I am sure that I never come 
within his influence and leave it quite the same. But per- 
haps one might say that in lesser degree of every one; for there 
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are few people who do not, for the length of time that we are 
in contact with them, exercise some slight influence on our 
thoughts and feelings. Even if they only irritate or disgust, 
that is an influence.” 

Sibyl laughed. “A very common one,” she said. “But it 
is frightful to consider that we are influencing one another in 
some degree all the time. Have you not come in contact 
with people whom you did not know, and who might not ut- 
ter a word, yet whose very presence could turn your thoughts 
higher or lower? And there are others whose society is like 
a stifling moral atmosphere. One feels insensibly everything 
lowered and dwindling—one’s conceptions of life, one’s belief 
in goodness, one’s standards for action—when one is with them. 
I can imagine nothing more horrible, more degrading to the 
whole moral nature, than such companionship, if one were 
unable to escape from it. But,’ she added, speaking as if to 
herself, “one can escape.” 

“] think,” said Egerton, with a smile, “that we have es- 
caped to-day.” 

She did not contradict him, and now they were drawing 
near the sharp point of that boat-shaped island which, being 
the cradle of Paris, was blazoned asa ship on the city’s ancient 
arms. Above the mass of buildings the graceful spire of the 
Sainte Chapelle rose, bearing its fleurs de lys toward heaven, — 
while beyond—dark, massive, magnificent—the towers of Notre 
Dame stood against the sky. 

“They built for eternity—those architects of the middle 
ages,” said Sibyl, looking at the great symphony of stone. 

Landing at the Pont Neuf, they had but a short distance 
to walk to the cathedral, and it was when they were entering 
the open space before the noble facade that Egerton said: “I 
fear that it will be rather hopeless to attempt to find Mlle.. 
d’Antignac, unless you have some special place of meeting 
appointed.” 

* “There was a place,” Sibyl answered. “Not 


“the third confessional 
Between the pillar and the wall,” 


but, if Vespers had not commenced, the Chapelle de Notre 
Dame.” 

Vespers had not commenced. The immense interior, with 
its twilight atmosphere and those vast, soaring arches where 
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birds dwelt as in the trees of the forest, held its silence stil] 
unbroken by the organ’s rolling thunder and the choristers’ 
silver tones. But there were some signs of preparation. A 
steady stream of people were pouring into the nave, and as 
Egerton and Miss Bertram passed down the aisle to the 
choir they looked along the vaulted passage, lighted by 
stained glass, which led to the sacristy, and saw the marshal. 
ling of a procession with shining robes and gleaming banners 
—a glorious effect of color in the dim, rich dusk. 

By a fortunate chance they met Héléne and Armine as 
they passed around the choir, before reaching the chapel. 
Mille. d’Antignac smiled, though she also seemed a little sur- 
prised at the sight of these two so calmly proceeding together, 
and said to Sibyl: “I had given you up; but you are just 
in time. Come, let us take our places.” 

They moved on together quickly, and so Egerton found 
himself with Armine. It was their first meeting since he had 
stood before her with her father’s dying message, and the 
thought of that interview made it difficult for him to speak. 
It was she who looked up with her soft eyes, and held out 
her hand. 

“T hope that you are well—again, Mr. Egerton,” she said. 

“Yes, I am very nearly well,” he answered. “And you, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“There is nothing to say of me,” she replied. “I am well 
and with my friends—that is all.” 

“That is much,” he said. “I have been very glad to 
know that you were with such friends.” 

“There could not be better ones,” she said in a tone of 
deep feeling. 

They walked on in silence after this, until, as they were 
passing a certain part of the aisle, Egerton turned and glanced 
at his companion. 

“You may not remember,” he said in a low, quick voice, 
“but I met you here—once. It was owing to you that I 
was here at all, and it seemed strange to meet you then—as 
strange as to be here with you now. I do not wish to pain 
you by any remembrance of the past, but I think you may 
like to know—and I can never find a better place to tell you 
—that your influence always stood between me and that 
which might else have fascinated me, and that it is to you I 
owe whatever rays of light have come to me,” 

She paused and stood quite still, looking at him for an 
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instant, and he never forgot the expression of her face as he 
saw it in the light of one of the great stained windows. 
Was it wonder, pleasure, or pain which he read chiefly in 
the deep eyes? There was only infinite simplicity in the 
voice which said presently: ‘We have much for which to 
be grateful to God, monsieur.” 

And then they walked silently on. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Gop AND REASON: Lectures upon the Primary Truths of Natural Religion. 
By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. S. Preston, V.G., LL.D., Domestic Pre- 
late to His Holiness Leo XIII. New York: Robert Coddington, 246 
Fourth Avenue. 1884, 


In appropriate words Mgr. Preston dedicates his latest work to the 
Cardinal Archbishop as an offering for the Golden Jubilee of his priest- 
hood, celebrated on the 12th of January. It is easier to provide a marble 
pulpit than to produce sermons worthy to be preached in it. The Advent 
Lectures of Mgr. Preston are all worthy of any pulpit and any audience, 
and this last collection is at least not inferior to its predecessors. There 
are more works of a high order of merit on the topics of natural theology 
and on the evidences of Christianity, in the English language, than on any 
other class of topics belonging to the general branch of theologicai literature. 
It is, however, expedient, and even morally necessary, to continually 
repeat and rewrite the arguments belonging to the Preamble of Faith, 
even though they remain substantially the old ones; in order to produce 
due effects on the minds of the present generation. One who has such a 
treasury of sound learning as even the English language affords, together 
with the more abundant stores of other languages, modern and ancient, 
can have no difficulty in respect to his matter. It is the form which 
demands attention, the art which judiciously selects and arranges, skilfully 
plans, and felicitously expresses in language the conceptions of the mind. 
This is more necessary and more difficult when one writes a popular work 
on such high themes than when he is composing a scholastic treatise. 
There are several English authors, in recent times, who have written in 
this style remarkably well upon the topics of natural and rational theo- 
logy. Great praise and cordial thanks are due to them for their efforts in 
the noble cause of religion and morality. Monsignor Preston’s lectures 
deserve a high place among these useful works. He has drawn from the 
best and purest sources. In a small compass, and in a clear, intelligible, 
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and pleasing style, he has made accessible to all who are capable of follow- 
ing a rational argument the most important truths respecting God and the 
soul, the best proofs which make them evident, the most elevated thoughts 
in respect to these highest objects of reason, which are found in the works 
of the masters in philosophical and theological science. The first lecture 
treats of the Existence of God, the second of the Divine Attributes, the 
third of the Creation of the World, and the fourth of the Immortality of 
the Soul, each one filling about fifty-five pages 12mo, in large and heavily 
leaded type. The volume is neatly and correctly printed on good paper, so 
that it is pleasantly readable in this respect, as well as on account of the 
matter and the mannerof its argument. There isno book of the kind so 
well adapted, in our judgment, for general circulation and careful reading 
among intelligent and sincere believers in the fundamental truths of reli- 
gion, as a means of instruction and confirmation in their rational evidence, 
and among sincere inquirers as a means of clearing up the doubts and mis- 
conceptions with which their minds may be clouded. We give it our 
hearty recommendation, in the hope that it may be very useful to a very 
large number of readers. 


BANES ET MOLINA: Histoire, Doctrines, Critique Métaphysique. Par Le 
P. Th. De Regnon, S.J. Paris: H. Oudin et Cie. 1883. 


Once upon a time, two boys disputing on predestination, one told the 
other he felt predestined to give him a beating. Father de Regnon, if the 
theory of Bannes be correct, had a “ physical premotion ” to give that the- 
ory a severe blow; or else he has made vigorous use, by the self-deter- 
mining power of his will, of “next power.” This controversy seemed to 
have nearly died out, but it is now reviving. The system of “ Molinism,” 
which for a long time was very generally and quietly prevailing, has been 
of late anew the object of severe assaults ; and text-books, such as the Theo- 
logy of Billuart, in which the soz-dzsant “ Thomism” of the old Dominican 
school is taught, have come into vogue in certain seminaries. We must 
caution our readers not to confound the celebrated Jesuit Molina, the 
antagonist of Bannes, with that Molinos the Quietist who was condemned 
at Rome, about whom a considerable amount of trash has been recently 
written. Naturally, Molina and his system have found new defenders and 
advocates. The principal new work on this side of the dispute is the one 
published by Father Schneemann. Father De Regnon, in his recently- 
issued volume, has in part based his treatment of topics on documents 
contained in Father Schneemann’s book, but he has also taken up the 
subject argumentatively in an original manner and with great ability. In 
his historical summary he refutes conclusively the assertions of De Lemos, 
Serry, and Billuart that Molinism was condemned zz feffo and is a merely 
tolerated error, which the Holy See let pass uncensured from regard to the 
Society of Jesus. It is perfectly clear that both theories, that of Bannes 
and that of Molina, stand on a perfectly equal footing in respect to the 
doctrinal tribunal of the church. Each’ individual student of theology 
must decide for himself which one is most accordant with Scripture, tradi- 
tion, and reason, if he can. The question has never been so fully cleared 
up by the great writers on either side that there does not remain an ob- 
scurity over it, whichever hypothesis is assumed. Different minds incline 
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in different directions, accordingly as the objections which one or the 
other side makes against its opposite appear to have the greater weight, 
or as they are biassed by their favorite authors. Respect for the authority 
of St. Thomas gives to the theory commonly called “Thomism ” a great 
prestige in the opinion of the generality of students. We have never, how- 
ever, for our own part, been able to find any clear evidence that St. Thomas 
held or taught the doctrine of “physical premotion.” The correct inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas is a part of the very matter in controversy. It is 
more correct to call this theory the theory of Bannes, just as its opposite is 
called the theory of Molina. Then let them stand on their own merits, 
and let the question be argued on metaphysical grounds, by reasons 
against reasons. Father De Regnon has argued on his own side just in 
this way, and we recommend all who are interested in the question at issue 
‘to read his volume, 


LIFE OF THE VEN. CLEMENT MARIA HOFBAUER, C.SS.R. By F. Haringer, 
C.SS.R. Translated by Lady Herbert. New York and Cincinnati: F. 
Pustet & Co. 1883. 


Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop oi Vienna, has said that “the revival of 
religion in Austria can only be attributed to Father Clement,” meaning 
Father Hofbauer. The greatness of this achievement can only be appre- 
ciated by one who understands how deplorable was the state of religion in 
Austria and Germany during the epoch of Father Hofbauer’s life (1751- 
1820), and how great is the change which has taken place since the year 
1808, when he came to Vienna. The Ven. Father Hofbauer, who will pro- 
bably in due time be canonized, is certainly the brightest ornament of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, after its illustrious founder, St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori, and he deserves to be called the founder of the 
Transalpine Congregation and the Apostle of the North. The history of 
the life and times of such a man is necessarily full of the most important 
and interesting events. Father Haringer’s brief and succinct narrative 
awakens the desire for a fuller, more complete, and more minute account of 
the public life, the associates and disciples, the contemporaneous person- 
ages and events, and the posthumous influence of the holy and apostolic 
man whose personal character and career he has so faithfully described. 
Lady Herbert has added some particulars about the English province of 
the Redemptorist congregation. One fact related by her is quite remark- 
able. The first house of this congregation was established in the former 
residence of Lord Teignmouth at Clapham, London, where the famous 
Clapham coterie of evangelicals and the original Bible Society had their 
headquarters. Here Mass was said on the Feast of St. Alphonsus, August 
2, 1848; and since that date the English Redemptorists have received 
above sixteen thousand Protestants into the Catholic Church. May all 
the sincere and zealous works of Protestants terminate in a similar man- 
ner, and they themselves all find what they are vainly seeking in human 
sects and societies—truth and grace in the bosom of the true church which 
their ancestors wickedly and foolishly abandoned ! 

We regret to be obliged to say that in the, publication of the English 
translation of Father Haringer’s Life of the Ven. Hofbauer a great number 
of literary and clerical blunders have been committed. This is too often 
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the case with Catholic books in the English language—a fact which does 
not redound to the honor of the publishers who show such a want of skill 
or want of care in respect to the correction of proof-sheets. 

Another Life of the Ven. Father Hofbauer, by Mother Austin, of the 
Sisters of Mercy, was published by the Catholic Publication Society in 
1877. Mother Austin, who is the author of the Lzfe of Mother Catherine 
McAuley, has shown a remarkable talent for writing religious biography, 
Lady Herbert has had the advantage of translating the latest and most 
complete Life, by Father Haringer, but the Life written by Mother Aus- 
tin contains all the essential facts of the history of Hofbauer’s apostolic 
career, and she has given to her narrative the charm of a purely English 
and elegant style, and a most happy manner of describing characters and 
relating incidents. The two Lives complete each other, and either one can 
be read with interest after reading the other. Those who can have only 
one of them will find the greatest amount of historical information in Lady 
Herbert’s Life, if this is what they seek by preference; but if they wish 
for the most life-like portrait of Father Clement and his times, we advise 
them to choose Mother Austin’s, which has besides the advantage of hav- 
ing been carefully and correctly edited and published. 


Moore's IRISH MELODIES. With symphonies and accompaniments by Sir 
John Stevenson, Mus. Doc., and Sir Henry Bishop. New edition. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, (For sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 


The publishers, in a note prefixed, announce that this edition is com- 
plete. It is a reissue of the well-known setting which Stevenson and 
Bishop made of Moore’s songs. The melodies themselves are of course 
all old, some of them perhaps nearly as old as Ireland's fateful history. 
They were composed probably by harpers, many of them extemporized 
perhaps, for Gaelic words. The consonants in Gaelic, formidable as they 
may look to the uninitiated, are very weak-backed; euphonic rules tip 
them over, or silence them at least, so often that practically Gaelic is al- 
most a language of vowel sounds. Yet Moore succeeded in most cases in 
adapting the harsher English to these plaintive or warlike airs. “The 
Groves of Blarney,” to which Moore wrote his “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
and which furnished the German composer Flotow the main theme of 
“Martha,” had done duty generations before as a lament or death-song in 
the clan MacCarthy. It would be curious, by the way, to trace the history 
and development of Irish airs from their Irish homes, through their emi- 
gration to Germany, France, Italy, and England, down to their improved 
appearance as “ operatic gems” or as “ old English songs,” etc. 


Nano NAGLE: Her Life, Her Labors, and their Fruits. By Wm. Hutch, 
D.D., President St. Colman’s College, Fermoy. New edition. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper Sackville Street. 1882, (New York: For 
sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


We have before us a very pleasing life of Nano Nagle, the founder of 
the order of Presentation Nuns. Miss Nagle,a young lady of ancient Irish 
lineage, having been sent abroad to acquire an education which was de- 
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nied her in her own country, entered society in the gay capital of the not 
over-pious Louis XV. She pleased society, and for a time society pleased 
her; but, moved to pity at the sight of the down-trodden lower orders of 
France, she was strongly urged by an interior impulse to abandon the 
vanities of a fashionable life and to devote herself to the service of the un- 
educated poor of her own land. She returned home in 1750, being then in 
her twenty-second year. 

Unhappy Ireland was at that time subjected to a penal code which was, 
as Edmund Burke says, “a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a 
people, and the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” This model system had not 
had its beginning yesterday nor the day before: it was time-worn. But, 
although just then priests were somewhere tolerated, Catholic school- 
teachers were vigorously proscribed. What wonder that Miss Nagle was 
almost in despair of overcoming the obstacles which ignorance and sin— 
the consequences of the code—put in her way, to say nothing of the dan- 
ger arising from statutes which would make her charity towards the miser- 
able a civil offence? 

But she dared not only to establish schools, but, more, to introduce the 
Ursulines as teachers of them. Finding, however, that these ladies did not 
entirely satisfy her expectations—as their vocation called them rather to 
the instruction of the upper and middle classes than to that of the poor— 
she founded the order of Presentation Nuns to meet the exigency. 

The first part of this volume gives an account of Miss Nagle’s life and 
of her efforts in behalf of Christian education, and is of general interest ; 
the remainder is a history of the spreading of her order, together with a 
number of sketches of some of her more noted daughters, which, while it 
has a peculiar value for Miss Nagle’s spiritual children, is well worthy the 
perusal of the ordinary reader. The book is neatly bound and well printed, 
and its matter has been derived from the most trustworthy sources, the 
author having had access to the archives of various religious houses. 


A RounDaABouT JourNEY. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


Mr. Warner is a pleasant travelling companion, in book-form anyhow, 
Of course, not being a Catholic, he has little reverence for those things 
which to a Catholic seem venerable. His ignorance, like that of very many 
highly intelligent Protestants, of matters of even ordinary Christian tradi- 
tion, is so maif as to amuse. For example, while in Munich he was enter- 
“tained by the feast of the “ HI. 3. Kénige,” which he gravely writes down in 
this form. Evidently this gentleman, the editor of a noted magazine, does 
not, or did not, know that the feast of the “ Three Holy Kings” is what we 
call Epiphany. He makes a reference or two to monks that might as well 
have been omitted. But then, Mr. Warner being something of a profes- 
sional humorist, like all the rest of his craft from time immemorial, has the 
privilege of shaking his cap and bells where others take off their hats. 
There are some typographical errors, especially in the Italian words. Out- 
side of these defects A Roundabout Journey will be found very pleasant read- 
ing. The chapters on Sicily and Malta will especially attract attention. 
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THE LIFE OF THE VENERABLE FATHER CLAUDE DE LA COLOMBIERE, S.J, 
Abridged from the French life by Eugene Seguin, of the same Society, 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 





We have here the latest addition and contribution to the now well- 
known Quarterly Series of the lives of the saints and servants of God 
which is being edited by English Jesuits. 

The life of Father de la Colombiére is of general interest on account of 
his intimate relations with St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, and of the impor- 
tant work he did as the apostle of the devotion of the Sacred Heart. Fa- 
ther de la Colombiére was a most beautiful character personally, and ;the 
portrayal of his life, his progress to perfection, his heroic virtues, which 
are shown to us by his letters, his written memoranda, make a very pleas- 
ing and edifying life. We confess little sympathy with the “cut-and- 
dried ” lives of the saints advocated by Father Faber, to which his brother 
Oratorians, in the recent life of St. Philip Neri by Capecelatro, seem to us 
to have given a manifest refutation. Concerned as the life is with that in- 
teresting portion of English ecclesiastical history, the reign of James IL,, it 
possesses a special importance from its testimony to the persecutions en- 
dured by our forefathers. 


THE BEAR-WORSHIPPERS OF YEZO AND THE ISLAND OF KARAFUTO 
(SAGHALIN) ; or, The Adventures of the Jewett Family and their friend 
Oto Nambo. By Edward Greey. One hundred and eighty illustrations 
by Rinzo and by Ichiske Hamada. Cover designed and drawn by the 
author. Royal 4to, pp. xviii—304. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1884. 


Mr. Greey, who has written several other books on Japan—a country 
with which, from long residence and special studies, he is familiar—here 
treats his boy-readers to an excursion amongst those curious bear-wor- 
shipping aborigines of Japan, the Ainos, a well-built, dark-complexioned 
race of savages, whose immense heads of hair and beards, as well as other 
features, distinguish them from Mongol and Tartar. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD MASTERS. With Introduction and Com- 
ment. By W. D. Howells. Long 8vo, pp. 65. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1884. 


If the sketches here reproduced are really the work of Mr. Howells’ 
little daughter, as there is no reason to doubt, then they are strong argu- 
ments to hand for those who believe in a law of inherited genius. For, 
whatever may be thought of Mr. Howells’ way of treating life in his now 
lengthening list of novels, there can be no disputing his genius. There can 
be no hesitation in acknowledging the artistic perception and the strength 
of treatment of ideal subjects shown by his child. Some of the ideas, 
though, are very ludicrous—for instance, that of the young choristers mov- 
ing slowly along in procession and an angel “ poking them up.” The child, 
in its wanderings through the galleries of Florence, was able to appreciate 
what was beautiful and to apply in its own way the notions it picked up, 
without once degenerating into the grotesque. Mr. Howells’ running 
criticism on these sketches is interesting and amusing. 
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A NaturAL-HisToRy READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. Compiled and 
arranged by James Johonnot, author of Principles and Practices of 
Teaching, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1883. 


Children, boys especially, are fond of animals and fond of reading ac- 
counts and stories of them. There are few boys who do not manifest a de- 
sire for some scientific knowledge of those animals they have been most 
familiar with. The Natural-History Reader aims to take the place of the 
literary selections generally known as “ Fifth” or “Sixth” readers in the 
common and parochial schools, Yet there cannot be too much care ex- 
ercised in the school-books that are placed in children’s hands. Children 
are apt to look upon their teacher and their text-book as infallible, and 
natural science is one of the pet means of the agnostics for impressing 
their own doubts as to the supernatural and the spiritual on the minds of 
the young. Many of the selections which Mr. Johonnot has made are ex- 
cellent, although many take on the character of those “ anecdotes of ani- 
mals” that are more founded on imagination than fact. An instance of 
dangerous teaching is the chapter called “ Conscience in Animals,” which 
opens with the sentence: “One of the prevailing theories in regard to 
conscience is that it is the resultant of intelligence combined with the in- 
stinct of sociability and the emotion of sympathy, and that its germs may 
be found in the lower animals” (p. 283). An “affecting spectacle” is to 
the same writer—G. J. Romanes—proof of “the essential identity of some 
of the noblest among human emotions with those of the lower animals ”’ 
(p. 285). If these tendencies were not apparent the book could safely go 
into a child’s hands. The tone of the book is indicated by the extract 
from Bryant’s “ Forest Hymn” with which it opens, containing these 
lines : 

“ Ah! why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised ?” 


Not much encouragement for church-going there! — 


. 


GUENN: A Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis Howard, author 
of Aunt Serena, One Summer, etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1884, 


A most picturesque, delightful story about one of the most Catholic 
countries in the world—Brittany—but by a Protestant, and therefore con- 


* taining occasionally passages calculated to cause a smile on the face of a 


Catholic. For instance (p. 56), two old Breton women are represented as 
in doubt if Vespers had been said that morning. The action takes place 
in a fishing village on the coast of Cornouaille, there being two classes of 
actors, on the one side the fishermen, their wives, and their daughters, on 
the other a group of foreign artists. The chief of these, whom the author 
evidently intended for the hero, is anything but that. Though the author 
refers to him twice as one of that mythical race called “ Anglo-Saxon”—a 
class of men represented in English novels and their imitations as going 
through the world with invincible fists, knocking down such puny Celts as 
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Frenchmen, etc., but unaccountably keeping their fists off that class of 
Celts known as Irishmen—in spite of the sham athleticism with which the 
author has surrounded her hero, whom she describes as an artist, the 
reader is forced to regard him as a disgusting egotist. It is to be hoped 
that he is not a type of the American artist abroad. Guenn, the Breton 
fisher-girl, who poses for the American artist, is almost a creation. Thy- 
mert, the priest and rector of the parish, seems like an echo from the 
romance of the war in La Vendée. 


An AMBITIOUS WOMAN. A novel. By Edgar Fawcett, author of A Gentie- 
man of Leisure, A Hopeless Case, etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1884. 


Of the many pretentious, absolutely bad novels that have appeared in 
the last year, considering the reputation of the publishers and the respect- 
able mechanical skill bestowed on its appearance, this is about the worst. 
Were it not, indeed, for the publishers’ names on the title-page the book 
would receive no notice here. There is not an original idea from one end 
to the other. Such poverty of ideas prevails in the book that the author 
found himself forced to produce an effect by caricaturing the funerals to 
Calvary Cemetery while on their way past Green Point, where the story 
opens. The author condescends to describe to us the life of the poor of 
New York and its surroundings, as appearing to him in evening dress, 
But any one familiar with the graphic sketches which the reporters of the 
New York daily press furnish will see again the pitiful poverty of the au- 
thor’s imagination. To read the book from beginning to end, as the writer 
of this notice has done, is a dreary task. 
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